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A fiooci preface is essential to 
put tlie reader into good humor, as 
a good prologue is to a play... 

Dtsratll 

On the other hand, one author stated that if he was compelled to print 
sorae dark secret, which he hoped woul.. remain so, he would write It into the 
preface .is no one was ever known to have read a preface. 

May yoa enjoy again the papers and discussions from our Conference on 
Compensatory/Remedial Education held at Lake Wilderness on April 30 and May 
1 of 19 73. 

Wiat is not included Is an account of our hope that this conference might 
bccoine an annual gathering for the stiaring of protnising techniques and mater- 
ials, for a forutn in which we could bounce Ideas off of one another for good 
criticism and advice, and for launching a house or(2;an co provide montlily 
communication .imoag us. 

Publication hds been delayed until we had a firm commitment for funds for 
a 197^ conference. We have thai now, so barring unforseen events such as 
stringent gas rationing, the conferences will continue. Please hold free time 
the last week of April and the first week in May and we will let you know as 
soon as commitments for Lake Wilderness facilities are final. 

Perhaps you remember completing a questionnaire upon the activities of 
the 1973 conference. We are using that as a guide to our planning. The 1974 
Conference should bring together for you more resource Individuals, a more 
prac tical emphasis, more structure In application sessions, the same topics 
and non--struc:ure la rap sessions. Drop us a line if you know of individuals 
who should contribute, and materials that we should make every effort to have 
there. Drop us a line an>"^ay. We can use all the encouragement and advice 
we can get. i'he address: 

COMPBNSATGRY CONFKRENCE COMMITTEE 
Center for the Development of 
Community College Education 
M20I Miller Hall ^}-l2 
University of Washington 
Seattle, WA. 98195 

ERIC 



INSTITL'TIOSAL PROGRAMS F\)R THE lOW A(HItVTRS 
Jo.in G. Roloff* 



In t'xacninlng possible approaches towards institutional programs for low 
achievers, it is important '.o keep clearly in mind the two variables with 
which ve are inevitably ^:eaUng: the specific ins t i tu t ion w i th Its special 
goalsj and the particular kind of low achieving student enrolled in that insti- 
tution . 

In actuality, of course, there are many more variables than thes»? invol- 
ved, because each of the students enrolled in a program for low achievers is 
an Individual human being, with all the infinite variables inherent in that 
condition. Terhaps ideally we would all long for the log In the woods with 
the student at one end and the teacher at the other; and during the long years 
when education was strictly the privilege and the prerogative of the Intell- 
ectually and socially elite» this was an ideal not impossible to attain, fig- 
uratively if not literally. When Institutionalized education is confined to 
the perpetuation of the scholastic tradition, there is no such problem as that 
oi setting up a program for the low achiever; such a student is :>imply exclud- 
ed from the system. 

Now, ho^^ever, we are cooimitted to a whole different concept of education, 
at least in public iastltut ions , We have adopted the value of education for 
social goals, and with It the premise that it is the responsibility of society 
to provide as much education as the Individual can benefit from for each mem- 
ber of that society* With this premise, of course, )ias come t)ie greater hetero- 
geneity of our students each with his particular background, needs, goals; and 
among these students are those wijom we term low achievers. 

The term itself allows for a great deal of variety amonp students. The 
low achiever may be an urde rach i eve r , or he may be achieving at a lovel con- 
sistent with his capacity. His low achievement may be the result of poor 
educational background, of cultural deprivation^ of lack of motivation, of 
ii^conslstency of aptitudes with an academic framework, of inconsistency of 
personal goals with institutional goals. But whatever the cause, here are 

^Assistant Professor, Coicmunicat Ions Division, William Ralney Harper College, 
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th-i ^;tudents, in our school, in our c hisses, nt'oUing our help. Since wo can- 
not return t.> the K»g ittd the oae-te-one re l«U i onslii ;i , since we have adopted 
tlie pretnUi? that it is our I'espons ib i 1 1 ty to help a^ ^nany ritudent^^ as poFsibl 
acliieve as nnich as possible, the b^sic question is there: what sruill we do 
with thecn? How can we help thetn best? 

'n attenpting to answer that c;uestion, we must tirst examine caret'ully 
tiie two basic variables mentioned before: the kind of instituLlon, and tiie 
kind 0 1' student attending t!iat institution. It is only on the basis of cur 
answers, t3 certain questions about these variables that we can liope to begin 
lUy e f f ec t i ve program for 1 ow achievers. 

'what k ind of educational it\stituticn do we [Mve? 

First, Is It a four-vear or a two-year college? If wc l)ave students on 
c.i;r./ijs for four vears, there is tlie possibility of working with low achievers 
for a longer period of time than if we havu thesi for only two vears. 

Second, does our college h:U'e admissions requi renents , or dv>es it hjvo 
an open-door policv? Obviously, if there is an open-door polic>' tin adr'jission 
tp.ere will be greater variety i^f all kinds among the student bodv thnn if 
th.ere are criteria for admission. But of course there is great variety among 
ada:issions policies even when they exist, not only in terrns of scholastic 
ability or potential, but in teruvs of particular aptitudes for tl^e curricula 
Che college has to offer. Admission to a vocational-teclinical college, for 
fxample, mav depend more on cert^iin kinds of aptitudes thin on traditional 
schola,stic ability, 

[bird, is the college a residence college or a comnijtpr college? If the 
students live on campus, it is possible, in structuring a program for low 
achievers, to t.ike advantage of tiie living situation ;3nd some of the evening 
hour, --for example, haviug the students watch the evening news daily <ind par- 
ticipate in a subsequent analysis of it is not too difficult to arrange. On 
the otfior hand, if the students scatter to their various ir.es or to various 
jobs after classes are over for tbiC Jay» the program must be designed so tf>al 
group work is done only during school l^ours and assigned outside work can be 
accomplished individual ly. 
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Fourth, what arc the particular objectives of tho Institution? If the 
objective of the four-year college for Its students is the .single one of 
achieveraent of a baccalaureate degree* then c program for low achievers In 
that college must necessarily be designed to help the student achieve at a 
higher level in what we c.Ul a 'Vegular" college program. It would be point- 
less to attempt to prepare the student to fill out forms accurately, for in- 
stance, if his subsequent courses in that college will require that he write 
essay examinations and research papers. On the other hand, in a college in 
which the objective is specific vocational preparation, it might be very use- 
ful for the student* depending on the curriculum, to have a thorough knowledg 
of the intricacies of filling out various kinds of forms. 

Fifth, what does the community expect of the institution? If the commun 
Ity Is paying the bill for the operation of the college, as is the case with 
all public colleges, certainly the members of that community have a right to 
expect that the college will prepare Its students to take a useful place in 
that community. The socio-economic level of the adults in the community, the 
cultural background of cocrmunity members--all play a part in community expect 
ations. Industry's needs are particularly important here, too« For instance 
there are only three commv^nlty colleges in the United States which offer a 
course in petroleum technology; these courses are extremely relevant to the 
communities they serve, because in those locations the oil industry is an im- 
portant part of the economic base, Obviously, such courses in areas where 
there Is no oil production would be inappropriate. The community in which I 
am presently working has, for some reason, several large institutions for the 
mentally retarded In the Immediate area. The community has suggested to us, 
sensibly, I think, thit a vocational program which trains people to work with 
mentally retarded children might be an appropriate addition to our present 
curricula. Sometimes one runs into an ^4raage" factor in a ccmmunlty. The 
community where I now live is having this problem. For several years there 
has been an attempt to get support for sef"ting up a comnunity college in the 
area; m^vny of the residents, however, feel that the mere existence of such a 
school would be some kind of slur on the quality of the community. There's 
an attitude of, "I send all my children to Harvard, and so do most of my 
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neighbors; we don't nee/i a ^second-c Uis " college, and I don't want to pay 
taxes to help support it." I suspect that when a comcmnlty college is fin- 
ally established In this area, which is Inevitable In terms of both financial 
need and population expansion, a p/ogram for low achievers will be in some 
disrepute aiaong many residents of this community. The point is that whatever 
the conmunity expectations of Its educational institutions, and ho^'ever we as 
educators may value-Judge such expectations, they are an important factor in 
designing the curricula the college offers to Its students, including the pro- 
gram for low achievers. 

Sixth* the financial situation of the college jnust ^e considered* For 
our purposes, the question must be askec, "How much can the college afford to 
spend for a program for low achievers, in terms of its specific obiectives, 
demonstrated need of its students for such a program, and the ability of the 
community to pay for the program?" The tax base of the community is an impor- 
tant factor here; so is the question of whether the college is entirely free 
to students, or whether they pay tuition, and if so, how much and on what 
bails? Special programs are expensive; it is always cheaper to run a college 
which offers only traditional transfer courses to a homogeneous group than It 
is to offer special curricula, whether they be vocational or, as in this case, 
developmental* I was somewhat amused a few weeks ago at the indignation of 
many faculty members in a division meeting when thfe ^'systems" approach which 
the college with which I am associated was explained to them. What seemed to 
be particularly irritating wag the fact that with this approach, the college 
expects that the number of students each Instructor is responsible for will 
average out to such-and-such a number. Not that every faculty member will 
have to contact so many students for so many hours per week, but that through- 
out the school as a whole, a certain average will be maintained. There were 
loud screams of indignation because of the fear that this would destroy "qual- 
ity education.^' I could not help comparing this situation to our own person- 
al lives, I would love to have a really "quality ' home, for ins tance--perhaps 
about a $250,000 hotr.e on the shore of Lake Kichigan. And I would love to have 
"quality" clothing--a $5,000 sable coat, among other numerous items I can 
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think of. But my ow^^ personal "systetiis" approach teUs me that within the 
framework of the salaries tny husband and I earn, such "quality" items are un- 
available. The point for the development of a program for low achievers is 
this: in any college, there a limit on the atnount of money available, and 
the people responsslble for designing such a program must take that into con- 
sideration. In terms of helping our low achieving students, which is the gen 
eral objective of any ^ \ch program, it will do no good to structure a curric- 
ulum, however educationally ideal, which the college finds It inipossible to 
pay for. 

In evaluating the first variable, then, the matter of the kind of insti- 
tution in which we are structuring a program for low achievers, we must ask 
and answer six questions: 1) Is thld a tour-year or two-year college?--that 
is, how much time do we have co work with these students? 2) VHiat is our 
policy on admissions?--therGfore , hew much heterogeneity are we dealing with 
among students, and how large is this program likely to need to be? 3) Is 
this a residence or non-residence college?--so, do wc structure a program 
which is in operation only during school hours, or can we utilize living sit- 
uations and evening hours as well? 4) Wliat are the particular objectives of 
the institution?--a liberal arts education for it's students, vocational train 
ing, or both? 5) What does the community expect of the institution in terms 
of the preparation of those who ccme frota the college to take their place In 
the community? 6) V^^hat is the financial situation? How much money is avail 
able for th*s program as it Is related to the other necessary services the 
college provides? 

The Second basic variable with which we are dealing in attempting to 
structure an effective program for low achieving students is the student him- 
self. As was mentioned before, this is an Infinite variable, because each of 
these students Is an individual human bt^ng. '^.^e rtunately , however, we must 
arrive at socje g€':)erali2ations in order to create any structure at ail; again 
we do not have the option of the log with the one student and the one instruc 
tor, so we must try to extrapolate from our experience with low achieving 
students some characteristics common at least to many of them. 
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Research seenvs to Indicate that low achieving students do share some 
identifiable characteristics, even though they vary widely In many other res- 
pects. In ternis of setting up a specific program for them in a specific in- 
stitution, obviously there will be aany differences that are equally Impor- 
tant as the similarities: for instance, a college which is located in an 
urban ghetto and consequently has a large n;::\her of black students will be 
setting up a program in terms of a number of cultural and linguistic patterns 
which do not have to be considered in a college located in a largely white, 
middle-class comniunity. However, it Is interesting that whether the low 
achiever is black, white, red, yellow or brown, whether he is rich or poor, 
whether he is an underachiever or is working generally at capacity, whether 
he has a different cultural background from what we term the "white middle- 
class norm'' or not, whether he is highly motivated to succeed or generally 
indifferent to the educational system as it now exists, he seems to shar^ cer- 
tain attitudes and patterns of behavior with most other low achieving students 
I should like to discuss these one at a time, but with the caution, again, 
that these generalizations do not inevitably apply to each low achieving stu- 
dent we encounter; they are useful only as guidelines, never as Inflexible 
premises, since, ultimately, we deal in the classroom with a group of highly 
complex individual human beings. 

The first outstanding characteristic that these students seem tc share 
is that of a low self-concept within the framework of educational institutions 
These students usually liave a history of academic failure or marginal ^'squeak- 
through," and they conceive of themselves as academically "second-class" or 
worse. They expect to be low acheivers in academic situations; they are often 
surprised and suspicious of the situation in which they were successful: 
"There must be something wrong with the assignment (or the teacher, or the 
school) if t got a B; I never get any better than C." 

Second, many of these students come from backgrounds which we might con- 
sider "intellectually" or "culturally" deprived: they have often grown up 
and usually still live in a very limited world, In which they have had little 
or no exposure to comuntty InvoJvcment, a world In which books, music, art, 
etc. are not given a high priority on a scale of values. 
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Third, perhaps ,is a direct result of this, ••.hese students arc non-academic al ly 
and non-intellectually oriented. They are usually preoccupied with their own 
sub-cultures and tend to accept the values of Ihelr peers within those sub- 
cultures rather than being concerned with the broader goals of the school and 
the community. Quite naturally, they are suspicious of what is uncomfortable 
to them, in this case academic and social goals; obviously, if one is in a 
situation in which he has been generally unsuccessful, it is safer and more 
comfortable and less threatening and simply a whole lot easier to withdraw 
into what ts familiar and do what one can do successfully. We do that, too; 
most of us tend to avoid what we do poorly and concentrate on what we do well. 

Fourth, these students almost universally seem tc be non-verbally orient- 
ed, at least in an academic sense. They may or may not be fluent in their 
conversational abilities within their own sub-cultures, but they have great 
difficulty with the use of words as they are expected to use words in an ed- 
ucational situation* It is in the area of verbal skills that they achieve at 
tlie lowest level; thus they have always had a terrible time In English courses 
and in other "academic" courses in which a degree of skill in handling the 
language is involved. 

Fifth, and concomitant with number four, toost of these students see no 
value in attaining competency or even rudimental correctness in T^rittng, be- 
cause they perceive no usefulness in it in achieving their "real-life" goals. 
Instead, they are often highly oriented towards the acquisition of vocational- 
technical skills, and they see correct writing and speaking only as something 
that is required in school, and soraetlmes (with some pragmatic support from 
their own experiences!) as something that is required only in English courses, 
The exception to this is found in the older student who haij been out in the 
"real world" and has found himself severely hampered vocationally by his lack 
of ability to use his language correctly and precisely. 

Sixth, most of these students have only one ciearly-def ined value: 
money. They do not perceive a college education in the terms that w£ are 
often most comfortable with: as an experience which could help make them more 
"whole" human beings, which could open new intellectual doors to thera, etc. 
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They see collego as a "union card" to a better Job with a better salary, and 
therefL^re as a method of getting more money to but raore of the tilings avail- 
able In out affluent society. Thus it Is useless to attempt to motivate most 
of them from a "cultural'' standpoint; motivation rises in them when they are 
shown that *'this skill will help you get a better Job." 

Seventh, with the single exception of MONEY, these students have great 
difficulty in understanding or formulating long-range goals, academic or other- 
wise, except in the vaguest of terms. They are very much oriented towards the 
present. • what will I get out of it NOV? They are easily discouraged by the 
concept of postponed reward, a concept we have usually equated with maturity 
in our society. 

Klghth, and directly relevant to number seven, these students have extrem- 
ly unrealistic images of theniselves, of what college is, of what their sub- 
sequent lives will be like. I often find this surprising since we might tend 
to equate "vocational orientation" and "money as a primary value" with realism 
and common sense, even if we don't necessarily subscribe to such an orlenta- 
tlon ourselves. We educators, of course, are often stereotyped as being in 
an ivory tower and having little realism or common sense on our crwn lives. 
However, these students go us one better. In terms of themselves, they may 
often enter college with the stated goal of becoming an engineer, a physician, 
an attorney» etc., yet with a history of academic failure and semi- i 1 11 teracy 
in verbal skills. They seem to have an inadequate concept of what thought is 
and of what work is; they often believe that they are going to achieve such 
'^oals by sitting in the classroom, "warming a chair." If they do state that 
they are going to "work hard" to acheive these goals > it often becomes appar- 
ent that what they percleve as "working hard*' is a process of memorization. 
This is what education ls--one doesn't learn to think , one memorizes! I had 
an interesting example last semester of the kind of lack of realism which 
these students often have about their future vocational goals. One student, 
in a paper concerned with vocational objectives, stated that he intended to 
be an aeronautical designer. He went on to explain his motivation for this 
particular goal. First, he would like the work, because all he would have 
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to do was to ^'it in a big oftlce with his feet up on iKq desk and occasion- 
ally think up a new idea for an airplane. Then» of course, he would not havt^ 
t : do anythln,^ else; the draf tseen wouJ d "do all tne work." Also» he thought 
this was a good vocational goal bcciuac he would cam abot..t $35,000 a year, 
and while that wasn't a particularly high salary, at least one could support 
a famliy comfortably on it! 

Ninth, because of their lack of realiscn about themselves, about college, 
and about vocations, and because of the ir inadequate concept of work, these 
are the students who are most likely to become discouraged and drop out. In- 
evitably, when they are discouraged, they rationalize about Iti "The instruc- 
tor didn't like me"; "The course wasn't what I thought it would be"; "The 
school Isn't teaching the right things"; etc. I do not think they can be 
blamed for this; all of us rationalize to somt extent when we do not live up 
to our own goals. 1 ara constantly rationaliilng that I am too busy to keep 
up with ironing and emending; 1 suppose that if it were important enough to me 
to do so, I*d find the time--or sacrifice something el.se. 

Tenth and finally, there is a very interesting characteristic of these 
students which poses serious questions for us ns educators. The fact Is, If 
we take Che trouble to observe our low achievers as people operating within 
the frameworV. of our society, tnany of them are operating at a higher level 
than our academic evaluation of thet: would indicate. They have drivers' li- 
censes; therefore, they have mastered the skills necessary to operate a car 
and the knowledge of the laws necessary to pass the test to get such a li- 
cense. They have girl-friends or boy-friends ; therefore , they must have 
mastered some behavior patterns which lead to successful inter-action with 
other human beings. Even using an academic framework as a criterion, they 
oftCTi perform better than their academic evaluation indicated to us; for 
example, there are male students whom we catergorlze academically as low 
achievers who can dismantle and reassemble a transmission, a function which, 
I have been luld, requires a knowledge of the prlncl^jles of calculus, but 
who cannot demonstrate a knowledge of fractions in the classroom. Perhaps, 
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because of these demonstrated achievements, we need to ask ourselves some 
rather penetrating questions about both our methods of histructlon and our 
methods of evaluation, 

I should like to stress again that these generalizations are only that — 
generalizations, and that obviously we are going to encounter lew achieving 
students who do not fit this pattern. I find, for instance, that frequently 
the; older student, the adult who has returned to school after an absence of a 
number of years, does not share many of these characteristics. The onlv pur- 
pose of such generalizations is as an aid In determining the kind of program 
which might be most helpful to most lew achievers we encounter; to use them 
as a kind of labeling or stereotyping device for all low achievers la to do 
a dl:^ service to the uniqueness of the human beings who are our s t uden t s « 

Supposing, uow , that ve have examined carefully tho two basic Variables 
inherent In setting up a program for low achievers: the characteristics and 
objectives of the instit\ition and the type of low achieving student we seera 
to have In our particular Institution. Here we are, perhaps on a committee 
to work out a proposal for setting up such a program, perhaps individually 
assigned to Investigate what can be done about our low achievers. Ultimately 
we are confronted with the practical question, the ''action" question: what 
shall we do with then? How shall we do fjt them? 

Each institution which investigates this matter has, I think, four basic 
options: allc>wing the low achiever to enter the college, but having hltti en- 
roll in the regular curriculum on a "sink or swim" basis; Including a few 
traditional "remedial" courses in the curriculum; having low achievers enroll 
In the regular courses, but providing an opportunity for special help If he 
requests it, either on an individual basis or in special courses or labora- 
tories provided for hlra; or setting up a ■ipeclal progiriR of some kind which 
he is required to take if the diagnostic Instruments used put him In the cat- 
egory of Iw achiever. 

The first two options, It seems to me, are appropriate, if at all, only 
In Institutions which still adhere to the scholastic tradition. Setting up 
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a few remedial courses, or "givlnjj the student a Lnance" by allowing him to 
enter the college b\^t putting him into the regular courses with no special 
provisions made for him may salve the conscience of the institution iu some 
way (it is at least, doing "something"); but both research and common sense 
tell us that the student's chance for ovcrcoxing his past lov achievement 
under such circumstances is very low. There will, of course, be a few who 
"m..Ke it"; a typical example is the bright student who dTd "fool around" li 
high school, has now really InternaU2ed a change of attitude, and who has 
the ability, the determination, and the "stick- to-lt-iver.ess" to achieve. 
However, I think ve can dismiss these first two options, as viable solntior»a 
to the problem, In all institutions which are socletally b^sed rather than 
scholast Ically based. In such Institutions those options would clearly con- 
stitute "begging the question." 

The choice between the remaining two becomes, 1 believe, a matter of 
philo.cophy* In the one cast, if yo'i allow the student to enroll in the reg- 
ular curriculum and then have special courses or laboratories set up which 
he may elect or to which instructors may refer him, you have a ncn-grouplng 
principle. He is still being given the chance to take regular college 
courses in the regular way, yet has special help readily available for him 
when he wants it. That is non-grouping. In the other, if you require that 
they enroll in a special group of courses or a special situation, you are 
using grouping. You are segregating and you deal with the problems of that, 
of the "I am in the dumb-bell class again" syndrome. Vehement arguments are 
advanced for non-grouping, on the basis that the low achieving student finds 
example and Inspiration in interaction with the higher achiever and Is often 
motivated to do better than he might otherwise even perceive that he is cap- 
able of doing. Equally vehement arguments are advanced for grouping, on the 
basis that the presence of low achievers In the regular curriculum tends to 
pull down the level of achievement of an entire class and creates an unsolv-- 
ble <^ilej»;3a for the Instructor, who must decide, almost on a dally basis, 
whom to teach to and hcr^» 

The fact is that there Is no conclusive evidencf. to support either posi- 
tion. Almost all the research that has been done on grouping has, In the 
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first place, dealt with studeiUs at the elementary and secondary school lev- 
els, and there ari? Important differences in the basic situation at the col- 
lege level. In addition, this same research has produced no final conclusions 
as to which method seems to work better, even In elementary and secondary 
schools. Groaping does not seem to work better than non-grojjping, in terms 
of greater aclilevement levels for the low achiever; neither, however, does 
non-grouping proJuco better results. 

So ultitr.citely , it seeo:vs to me, an Institution must iTutke this decision 
on the basis of the philosophical stance of the faculty members Involved and 
the convenience to the institution, in terms of budget, physical facilities, 
avalicib'.e faculty, etc. 

Fortunately, however, there are some principles we can explore In set- 
tinp u'l a progr.ira which will apply equally to either system. We can take for 
ij/intod that such a prograra must be consistent with the goals of the institu- 
tion and that a good program will be consistent with the goals of the low 
achieving .students enrolled in it. Beyond the^e generalities, there are cer- 
tain specifics which seem to me to be necessary in setting up any effective 
program of this type. 

Kirst, and as the central guideline, the program must be flexible. Ed- 
ucation, like all institutions, tends to suffer now and then from hardening 
of the arteries; In a program for low achievers, this is especially deadly, 
because there are no techniques, no methods, no materials which at this time 
can be guaranteed t be absolutely effective with these students. Everything 
we try must be an experiment, an attempt; those things which seem to work 
well we can perpetuate and perhaps improve, but those things which obviously 
arc not working we must be free to discard. Flexibility Is, I believe, one 
of the prin^ary keys to a modicum of success in this work; l have never run a 
program for low achievers exactly the same way two semesters in successlon-- 
the first semester I find myself repeating exactly what I did before, I hope 
I have the sense to realize t have become too old and Inflexible to continue 
In this work. 
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Second, the counseling funccijn must be» it r,eG3is to eg, the core of any 
effective program for low achievers* Because of their low self-concept, be- 
cause of their unrealistic Imagoci of themselves, of college, of their goals, 
and often of "rea.V life," and because of their terdency to become easily di5- 
couraged< their chances for success in an academic framework recnaln slim, no 
matter how good the courses actually set up for tht>m, unless they have the 
opportunity to work intensively with a trained and sympathetic person on soma 
of these attitudirai problems. Good counseling is expenalve; working indi- 
vidually or in small groups with students takes a great deal of tim'^ and ve^ 
duces drastically the number of students one person can have assigned to him, 
thus lowering the average number of students assigned to professional person- 
nel for the whole college. But I believe that without an excellent counsel- 
inj? systerj as the center of the program for lev achelvers, the entire program 
is doomed to failure. The attitudlnal problems of low achievers, I am con- 
vinced, are equally as significant as tliclr skills deficiencies as a cause 
for their low achievement; remediation of skills deficiencies is unlikely to 
take place without concomitant work on their attitudes. 

Third, speaking again of expense, we must begin with the premise that 
any effective program for low acheivers is^ going to be expensive--not only in 
terns of the counseling function, but in terms of the other classes as well, 
since these students need a low teacher-student ratio and intensive individual 
help if they are tc overcome their patterns of low achievement. All special 
programs are expensive, of course, as those of us who are familiar with spec- 
ial vocational-technical prograsis requiring a great deal of equipment and, 
again, a low teacher-student ratio, know. It is always cheaper to offer only 
traditional courses, a teacher in a c lassroom with a group of students, than 
it is to offer special programs at ail, 

This fact of expense leads us to the fourth principle: the commitment 
to such a program mast be firm at all levels, beginning with the Board of 
Trustees and including the administration and faculty* Lack of commitment at 
the Board level will result in not enough money to do any really effective 
work in this area; and 1 have observed situations in which this is self-per- 
petuating: there is not enough money to do any good, so not tnuch good is 
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done, so nht Hoard retorts with, "See--U doesn't do any good anyvay; why 
should you have money for such an ineffective program?" Lack of commitment 
at the administrative level results In a kind of constant resistance to mat- 
ters of personnel, physical facilities, equipment, etc; and of course a hos- 
tile faculty, which views such a program as inconsistent with ^'college work," 
resuUs In a cliciate on campus, for both the instructors and students involved 
in the prograni, which tends to become unbearable to live with. So — unless the 
cotnmitme.it to a program for low achievers is firm at all levels, it has been 
ray experience that Ir Is better to forget it for the present, and work, in- 
stead, on changing professional attitudes towards such a program, with the 
hope of setting it up later. 

Fifth, the factor of diagnosis, or placement. In such a program is cru- 
cial* There are all kinds of cie^*suring instruments available, from measure- 
ments of specific skills to measurements of attitudes, aptitudes, and person- 
ality charactt^ristlcs. Since all of these instruments have been construct-^d 
by human beings, none is Infallible; all must be used with care and flexibil- 
ity. Which Instruments are used depends on objectives, the kind of students 
involved, and the amount of money time the school has to devute to diag- 

nosis. Whatever choices aro made, I should like to stress again the factor 
of flexibility. Some tjlstakes will Inevitably be made In diagnosis; allow- 
ance for such mistakes and the correction of them should be built Into the 
system. We have all seen students, for Instance, who are overachlevers . 
All the evidence from tholr l.Q. scores, etc. would Indicate that they can't 
achieve academically, and yet they do. We have to be very careful not to 
label, not to stereotype, not to put human beings into neat little boxes for 
our own convenience. But we do have to construct some kind of diagnostic 
system that seems reasonable and appropriate to the circumstances. 

Sixth, an effective program for low iichievers can operate only if the 
personnel involved are truly dedicated to the premise that such a progran is 
worthwhile and that these students are worth working with. Obviously, If an 
Instructor whose philosophical commitnent is to the scholastic tradlclon in 
education is assigned to work with low achievers, his attitude is likely to 
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be some what hostile jnd ooratemptuous , Solection of personnel thus becomes 
a crucial facror In helping these students; and ray experience has been that 
it is usually better to have a group of people especially assigned to this 
program. If an Instructor cr counselor has only one course or group or clinic 
within the program assigned to hlra and is working with a different group of 
students the rest of the tinie, his attention is necessar i ly f ragmcnted , no 
matter how enthusiastic about the program he may be. On the other hand, If 
there are special personnel for the program, they will have the time and the 
concentration of attention necessary to work out new techniques and materials* 
In addition, they can work together more effectively as a team, since there 
will he fewer of them involved than if the program is spread out among the 
entire faculty of a department or division* I muit add that I have heard 
convincing arguments on the other side of this question, based on the premise 
that the e.ttire faculty must be involved in such a program in order to have 
it an integral and accepted part of the curriculum; ultimately, again, each 
college must make its decision about this matter on the basis of its own 
unique situation, but I have found the "special personneT' approach generally 
ui.wi?ldy and less effective In terms of operation. 

Seventh, it seems to me that an effective program for low achievers mast 
concentrate on the factors of help for the student In achieving more realistic 
goals and images, and the remediation of specific skills deficiencies. Some- 
times colleges, i.. their initial enthusiasm for a program for low achievers, 
tend to over-proliferate their course offerings, so that the curriculum Is 
full of special courses for low achievers in the social sciences, in the sci~ 
ences, in literature, etc. The result Is that the program becomes unreason- 
ably expensive and the curriculum becomes unwieldy. It seems to me a matter 
o" cocsnon sense to observe that the student is not falling history because of 
his lack of knowledge of history, but because he cannot read the text adequate- 
ly or cannot write down what he knowij in any form which communicates his know- 
l^dge to the instructor, or is not able to study in a manner which will 
achieve for him the cognitive knowledge which the course demands of hJm« Thus 
I would strongly suggest that programs for low achievers concentrate on the 
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counseling fu[ictlv:in and tiie reraed lat Ion of specific skills deficiencies in 
the two basic areas of academic life where a certain level of skill is necess- 
ary to achieve In the content crurses: the verbal and the quantitative. 
Reading, writing, listening, and speaking are essential for success In most 
college courses; arithmetic skills are essential In some curricula. Unless 
the college is deaUng with a large group of students whom we tnlght term 
"culturally deprived," in which case a special General Studies curriculum 
might be appropriate, the attention should be placed, I believe, on skills, 
not on content. 

Eighth and last, whether the prograta for low achievers is grouped or 
non-grouped, voluntary or required, what Is actually done within the situation 
must not be more of the "sace old stuff." To use an obvious example, the 
traditional "bonehead" remedial English course, when it has been offered at 
all In colleges, has usually been a review of grammar, punctuation, sentence 
structure, and peirhaps principles of paragraphing and of organization. Clear- 
ly, it seems to me, this Is useless as such* We can assume that, except In 
rare cases, the student has been exposed to such principles all the way 
through elementary arid secondary school?; he hasn't mastered them, and here he 
is In college. What inflated egos we must have if we operate on the principle 
that we can present the same material in much the same way as it has been pre- 
sented to him before numbers of times all the way through school and he will 
somehow "get It" this time! So in structuring courses or clinics for the low 
achiever, it seems to mc imperative that we approach the matter Inductively. 
We must first ask the questions: what does this student really need to know ? 
What does he need to be able to do that he cannot do now? Then, In attempting 
to meet his needs, we must use different methods, different techniques, new 
materials when possible, and return always, as we are working, to a constant 
re-cvlauat ion of what we are doing In terms of what the student needs to know, 
what he needs to be able to do, In light of his particular goals, and how we 
are or are not directly meeting those nepf^s. We must pay attention to the 
learning styles of these students; they are usually quite different from 
traditional academic learning styles and therefore often quite different from 
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the stylo by which we_ learn best. Tlst^re Is a 1 Jrger-than-average group of 
students who l»?arn best klnesthetlcally , for instance, among low achievers, 
as one small example. Are ve attempting to remediate spelling difficulties 
only through visual methods? If so, we cannot help these people. 

With these eight principles as basic guidelines, it seems to me it Is 
possible for any institution to set up a viable prograoi for low achievers 
which wlU truly give these students a real "chance," which will be something 
aore than a matter of paying Up service to assisting therj. 

1 should like now to discuss briefly some specific techniques which I 
have found helpful In working with low achievers ever a period of years. 
Again, ttiese are not intended to be taken as absolutes, but sorae of them may 
be helpful in attempting to structure a working program, 

First, I should like to stress the desirability of using a variety of 
media. The use of printed material as a sole tool does not work well with 
these students. I think we must keep in mind here that we are row dealing 
with what we might call ''McLuhanesque" students: a generation of students 
who have grown up with television as an accepted and integral part of their 
lives. Mr. McLuhan tertns our age a "post-literate" one; and whether or not we 
agree with his predictions for the future of the votld, 1 think we must ac- 
knowledge that much of the information previously available only in printed 
form is now mo re accessible and more involving through electric media, spec- 
ifically television, than It is through printed material. The daily news is 
one obvious example. These students are accustomed to receiving much of their 
information through pictorial and auditory devices; they are often extremely 
uncomfortable and decidedly bored with print as a single stimulus. Thus our 
use of TV, film, film-strips, records, pictures, etc. is a legitimate one. It 
seems to roe, for them. One might go back to the old educational Joke here, 
about the mule sold by one farmer to another with the guarantee that he was 
docile and a hard worker, Uhen the fanner who had purchased him found that 
he could not get him to move, he naturally returned with much Indignation to 
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the original owner, who, upon listening to the story, picked up a twu-by-four 
and cracked the mule smartly across the muzzle, proclaiming with a wisdom I 
think we can apply to our lov-ach lev ing students, "First you have to get his 
attention. 

Second, the matter of a large aiDOunt of individual help for the student 
is important hero. Because of these students* negative self-concepts, because 
of the fact that they become easily discouraged, the individual attention of a 
professional person is almost an imperative for their overcoming their pat- 
terns of low achievement. This is partly a psychological matter; individual 
help is to them an index that somebody cares. Specifically, an adult in the 
educational world cares. After years of failing to achieve, this is an Impor- 
tant factor in changing failure patterns to success patterns. In addition, 
there is, of course, the simple fact that concentrated teaching of one indivi- 
dual has a greater chance of helping that individual than group instruction. 

Concomitant with individual help is the third helpful technique, the 
extensive use of Teacher Aides to assist the professional personnel in this 
program, Providing Individual help for students is expensive; one way of re- 
ducing that extra expense Is by using para-professionals for many of the nec- 
essary functionis within the program. This provides a reduced teacher-student 
ratio without the problem of a totally unreasonable budget. Teacher Aides 
however, are valuable in more significant ways than as a device for balancing 
the budget. They are fresh and enthusiastic, highly committed to the social 
service aspect of a program for low achievers, often more flexible in their 
ideas than some experienced professionals. They will frequently spend much 
more time with students than they are required to and really become deeply 
involved In the objective of helping these students to achieve at a higher 
level. 1 have consistently found them delightful to work with and a real asset 
to a program for low achie\rers. 

Self-help devices are a fourth valuable technique In thts kind of pro- 
gran. In addition to the fact that they allow for a great deal of flexibility 
in what the student is doing, so that he has the opportunity to concentrate on 
what he really needs to do, such devices Involve the student more deeply than 
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externally-iiDposed techniques of teaching da. The student is required to work 
with the device on his own; the amount of programs he makes is clearly hl:^ 
responsibility; and such devices demand his attention as he makes responses to 
them and moves on, Progranuned materials are the obvious example of a self- 
help device, and they have proved most valuable In some operating programs for 
low achievers. There are two dangers In programmed materials, hc^ever, which 
should be mentioned. The first is in the choice of materials. Some years ago, 
when the concept of programming fir3t began to become widely accepted, a num- 
ber of people turned out supposedly programmed materials which were constructed 
improperly, not tested for validity, etc. In the field of communication skills, 
for example, probably only fifteen to twenty percent of the supposedly "pro- 
grammed" materials are real programs. The profesoionals who select particular 
devices must be extremely careful that they are selecting materials which vill 
be helpful to these students. A cursory overview of proposed materials of 
this kind is not enough; a careful evaluation of each of them needs to be made. 
The second problem In the use of programmed materials is their over^usci They 
can be very helpful in reasonable doses; but the results from programs for low 
achievers which have been tried with exclusive use of such materials have been 
poor* It seems that the students soon begin to feel extremely isolated in such 
a situation; there is no peer Interaction and little interaction between stu~ 
dent and instructor. They feel all alone, £.nd with their tendency to become 
discouraged, this Is reinforced. Thus I reiterate that while self-help devices 
are valuable in this kind of program, they are valuable, like most things, only 
with jucidious use. 

The fifth technique which 1 have found helpful Is to create leaming 
situations In which success Is highly probably, and then to reinforce strongly 
whatever success patterns emerge. Again, These students ate conditioned to 
failure, which they expect and usually accept with resignation and an "I know 
I'm dumb" attitude. If we can change these patterns, by structuring situations 
in which it is almost Impossible to fall if the work is done, we can, hope- 
fully, begin to change the students* negative patterns of conditioning. Suc- 
cess breeds success, In these students as well as In the rest of us; and the 
factor of motivation seems to be significantly Increased as the students begin 
to succeed, at least in some small ways. 
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Interaction among students In evaluating their work is an extremely 
valuable technique. Peer pressure is inevitably more effective than teacher 
pressure with these stu.^ents; and I have heard students rake each other over 
the coals In evaluation of each other's work in ways that would be entirely 
inappropriate for an instructor. In addition, the old adage that one learns 
best by teaching operates here. The student who is evaluating is learning 
Just as DDuch as, or perhaps more than, the student being evaluated. 

In dealing with the remediation of skills deficiencies, qu antity is an 
Imperative technique, whether the deficiency is in the verbal or quantitative 
area. College English instructors perpetually complain, with complete Justi- 
fication, that it is impossible to have the students write as much as they 
should write and then correct that mass of material. I'd like to suggest here 
that it is possible to assign greater amounts of material than can be correct- 
ed and still have that work be of benefit to the student. An analogy is that 
of taking nausic lessons. We pay the music instructor to supervise our child- 
ren perhaps once a week, to correct, give direction, make suggestions. We do 
not expect that instructor to supervise all the practice sessions of the child 
on the instrument. The skills of reading, writing, listening, speaki- and 
computation, like all other skills, require intensive practice . But not all 
of that practice needs the total attention of professionals in order to be 
beneficial to the student. 

The establishment of strict boundaries in a program for low achievers 
seems to be another device which is helpful to them in terms of the concept of 
responsibility for self. Some of those students have become adept at ration- 
alizing and alibis and, as was mentioned earlier, have managed to "get through'^ 
somehow by merely sitting in classes without tDUch production. Strict bound- 
aries, in terms of attendance and assignments, can gradually change their con- 
cept of responsibility, their concept of work, and their concept of success, 
as long as these boundaries are coordinated with the reinforcement of success 
patterns . 

There are, of course, numerous other techniques which have been found 
helpful in various programs for low achievers. Those mentioned here are 
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merely a sampling; good cocuounlcat. ton among various institutions which have 
programs for lev achievers should result in a profitable interchange of effect- 
ive techniques for such a progracQ* 

Inevitably , there are problems to be faced in setting up a program for 
low achievers, (as there usually are In most life situations.) Two that con- 
slstcntiy crop up are wcrth mentioning here, with some possible solutions for 
them. Besides these two, there Is the constant problem of budget, of course; 
but we have already discussed that factor. 

First, when an institution is setting up a program for lew achievers, 
the problem of finding the rlgh^ people to staff such a program usually be- 
comes a significant one. We have established the fact that such personnel 
need to be personally committed to Khe program and erapathic with the students 
Involved. It would also be deslrabla to have people who are experienced in 
such a program; but such people seem to be somewhat scarce, since the exis- 
tence of these progrcitns is a relatively new aspect of higher education, 

I have found two partial solutions to this problem: the use of Teacher 
Aides and the employment of relatively young Instructors whose ideas about 
teaching techniques have not yet become solidified through teaching classes of 
students quite different from those in this kind of program. The use of Tea- 
cher Aides, with their many virtues, cuts down on the number of professional 
personnel needed to staff the program; the use of young Instructors increases 
the possibility of the development of innovative techniques within it and per- 
haps also increases the chances cf empathy vith the students because of a 
decreased amount of "generation gap.'^ 

The other major problem is that of materials. There are not enough good 
ones for thise students, as was mentlored previously. Fortunately, publishers 
have recently been turning their attention to this problem, and we can hope 
thet within a few years, we will have a wide choice of material? various 
media to use with low achiovers. In the meantime, I have found that one ex- 
cellent way of developing materials of our own Is to work Inductively from 
the students^ assignments. These are real to them; these are things they 
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liave done themselvt^s; thus they provide an excellent basis from which to work 
In remediating the specific problems the students are struggling with, 

Kvaluation of the program Is the final area which must be considered 
in an effective prograin for low achievers. There Is no difficulty In quanti- 
tative evaluation of Improvement in skills: simple pre-tests and post-tests 
will take cc^re of that. There I3 little difficulty, too. in evaluating wheth- 
er or not the program has adequately prepared the student for subsequent col~ 
lege work; his grades In the courses he takes when he leaves the special pro- 
gram and goes on Into career or transfe'. program can provide a criterion for 
that kind of success* 

The difficulty lies in evaluating subjective changes which have taken 
place in the students in the program. Have his attitudes towards the academic 
environment changed significantly? Has his concept of vcrk undergone a re- 
vamping? Has his self-image improved? Have his failure-patterns moved towards 
success-patterns? Has he altered his vocational goals In b (!>ore realistic 
direction, if that Is an appropriate question for the student? If the student 
drops out of school instead of continuing, has this decision been made as a 
result of a realistic self-appraisal, or Is it a perpetuation of his own sense 
of discouragement and "second-classism?" Conceivably, the program for low 
achievers may have been equally as successful with those students who have 
realistically chosen a non-academic path as it has with those students who 
have continued in college. 

There are, of course, some measuring instruments for attitudinal change. 
In addition, however. If we want to attempt a careful evaluation of our pro- 
gram, I would suggest at least two measures: Careful records of counseling 
sessions and rigorous follow-up of students who withdraw from school, both 
Imediately and, when possible, after a span of time. 

What can be our realistic expectations of a good program for our low 
iiChieving student?? First, 1 believe that such a program will always involve 
a higher drop-out rate among Its students than one expects throughout the 
college as a whole. This must not be construed, however, as a failure of the 
program; many of these students will find that the academic framework Is an 
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inappropriate one for thocn, iind that chclr life goals can best be pursued in 
another context. Second, there can bo remarkable and exciting successes with 
those low achieving students who are also underachieverS t The amazing pro- 
gress of some of these students is by Itself often a sufficient reward for 
the work undertaken in the programi Third, and most iraportant, It seeras to me 
that cur greatest success, and the constant oeas'Jre of our expectations, lies 
in t\ic help that such a progreiiii can ^Ivt to students in terms of their find- 
in^ their own direction in life, whether that direction is towards further 
college work or towards an entirely diff- -tn life style, Dr» Samuel 
Pos tlcthwai t , of Purdue University, once taade the following statement. It 
seems to me that this statement poses both a challenge and an inspiration to 
those of us who are actively engaged in working with low achievers and to 
those of us who are attempting to set i p programs for these students J 

We have come to a point in teaching where instructors consider 
it a promotion when they are given the best sf^Hf^ats In the 
university or high school. I am suggesting to you that this is 
not a professional attitude* Vhat would you think of a doctor 
who wished to take only those cases which could be cured by 
merely dispensing ispirln? Most of us would say that this is 
non-professional, -^nd we would not vant a doctor of this kind,.. 
If this be true, and teaching Is a profession, a professional a 
attitude would demand that we too would find the hard-to-get- 
well cases most challenging. Humbling as it may be, self-cxam- 
inacion may be In order for us to determine whether we really 
and truly fulfill our role in the education process. Are we 
succumbing to the ego-inflating exercises which display our 
great knowledge of the subject matter, or are we willing to 
accept that it is our responsibility to provide the guidance 
and direction to help students learn? 
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Discussion 



Question: What kind of grading system do you think is best in programs for 
low achievers? 

Answer: The grading system I like best is one that gives the student credit 
for everything he achieves in school but does not penalize him for what he 
does not achieve: either a pass/rc record system or an A,B,C/no record one. 
I believe that the traditional grading system, which makes a permanent record 
of a student's failures on his transcript, is a very destructive device, psy- 
chologically harmful to aJJ. sti*Hents, not just the lev achievers; and I also 
believe that recording failures ou transcripts serves no useful academic pur- 
pose. What Is important to know from a student's college transcript Is what 

achieved, what he ca^ do. Certainly in oui own lives we all try to 
avoid perr.ancntly recording and advertising the things we cannot do well; on 
our resumes, for Instance, we list the things we have accomplished, the things 

3 re <5'^:illfled for--not all the things we can't do. The grading syster I 
am suggesting simply does not give the student credit for anything he does 
not do* The net result of a student's attecapt at a course which he either 
doesn't complete for some reason» or which he finds too difficult for him. 
Is that he doesn't get any credit for It. But why should we penalize him for 
trying something and falling, or possibly for having personal problems which 
Interfered with his academic work for a while? 

Question: Could you explain a little more about the penalty of deadlines? 

Answer; Setting up strict deadlines seems to me to be simulating real life 
and encouraging a sense of responsibility. In our own lives, we certainly 
all have deadlines wc must meet. In this case, not meeting the deadline just 
results In a studenc's not get* Ing credit for what he does not do, which 
wouldn't prevent him, under the system I am suggesting, from trying It again. 
Ideally, we would have a totally flexible system, where students could enter 
or exit at any point, and when they completed the work then they would get 
the credit. A few schools do that now; most still don't, but that would be 
ideal. But It doesn*^ usually work that way; and within the framework of a 
more traditional system, deadlines are just a realistic part of the situation. 
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Question: What about a system likt: the one that was irU-i at Bellovuc? With 
this system, the student could come In at off times to make up the time he 
lost 111 class. 

Answer: Yes, that could U'ork very veil for some students, I would think. 

Cornter.t : Yes, but I am thinking of the student who will grab on to anything 
to rationalize their lack of success. And you ^re giving them here the dead- 
line, which Is something that they can immediately grab on to. 

Answer: Deadlines do not hurt them, although 1 think F's do. An F again Is 
a penalty, which says» "You are no good. You are a second-class, no-good 
ctti23n." But the deadline is not. As long as we can use the no-credit op- 
tion, and make them realize, hopefully to help them, that in everything you 
have to achieve at some level In order to get the reward that is supposedly 
the goal of that particular achievement, then I think we are doing something 
valuable, contribuLtng to chelr maturity. If they do quit school* go out and 
get a job, and show up for half the days they are supposed to be there, we all 
know what is going to happen. I think we are partly responsible for this 
maturing process; too. 

CocKent: What you are saying Is that students are finding cut something about 
themselves through these programs that they dldn^t know before. Finding theli 
interest areas* etc. 

Question: Aren't we talking about basic skills? I am teaching basic skills, 
which we consider to be very necessary to get along; whether you are thinking 
about owning a body shop or whatever, you have to have them, 

Aaswer: No, 1 don't think so. Let's argue about that for a while* There are 
some thln;^s that people can do in life that do not require some of what we 
consider the basic skills: re^*dlng^ writing, tlgurlng. Now there are lots of 
things that they can't do without those skills, of course. But there are ways 
o*" getting around it, such as on-the-job training. The trouble with education 
Is that we are teaching deductively and we ought to be teaching Inductively, 
A while ago I said that people who have been out working in the world for a 
while and want to get promoted find that these skills are really necessary 
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and come back. But to try to tell the kid that at this particular point 
whtn they know they can go out and be a truck driver or this or that and earn 
more than we do, is nonsense. When they want to get along and get a little 
higher job than they have, then they will want to come hack, and we are there* 
Our colleges are open-door. "Laying it on thera," saying, "This Is what you 
-ire going to have to Jo to succeed in Hfe," is useless in the first place, 
until they find it out for themselves, and in the second place It isn*t really 
true any tnore. This Is fuzzy, but consider this for a moment: most executives 
have two devices now so that if they don't spell or don't know how to punctuate 
or sojTiething like that» it doesn't make a darn bit of difference. They have 
dictating machines and they have executive secretaries. It is the executive 
secretary who has to know how to write cor rec jj.y , The executive has to know 
hw to express his thoughts. Admittedly, when you are talking about an exec- 
utive level, he has probably gone through a lot of other levels at which time 
he probably Ijad to cope with matters of correctness; but maybe not. One of 
my closest friends is a man who is a very high executive with Sunkist Grov^'ers, 
which Is a world-wide organization, and he cannot spell at all. As a result, 
he never writes personal letters. It is a handicap to him in that way. But 
he has a nv-irvelous executive secretary who has been with him about twenty 
years, and who has degrees from the University of Heidelburg and this place 
and that place, and speaks about eight languages, and does all of his letter 
writing. Bob tells her what he wants to have said, that Is it. With the elec- 
tronic media, witli dictating machines, tape recorders, television, video tapes 
and all of that, we are getting more and more away from a world in which print 
literacy is necessary. One can, for example, hear every one of the significant 
Shakespearean plays on record and never have to read them. You can be cultur- 
ally quite educated without ever reading and writing* This is a very mind- 
boggling concept for all of us u ,o are probably bookworms. There is less and 
less necessity for being llttrate In print* 

Question: What do you do then, if the board of trustees says, "Wliy spend mon- 
ey teaching basic skills if they aren't necr-ssary?" 
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Answer: The whole history and philosophy of the coamiunlty college movement Is 
that we arc an open-door institution designed to give an opportunity to try 
higher education to everybody who wants to. It is the next step beyond com- 
pulsory secondary education. So, you would retort to the board of trustees 
thJt helping students learn Che bdsic skills that are necessary to .succeed in 
college in one ot the char>;es of the community coUeSCj. I ans not sure what 
the law is in Washington, but at least in CaliLurnla and Illinois, we have to 
provide such a program. It is part of the law that we provide special com- 
pensatory programs for those students who can't handle the regular college 
currirulun. So the bo.ird of trustees in that sense has no choice. 

Question; In your system, how are you ^^-jj-q that the students actually do their 
own work? 

^Vnswer: \o\\ never are. We had one student this semester who managed to copy 
all of his papers out of an encyclopedia, not realizing that the instructors 
would notice. It is Incredible, but of course the kinds of cheating that the 
colle;>e students or high school students do is usually so unsophisticated and 
.^alve. To copy professional paper Is obviously the height of nonsense be- 
c.^'ise we can tell the difference so easily, as far as style is concerned. If 
they wanted to cheat intelligently, they would copy papers froca some other 
student in another class who had been getting B*s or so. But they don't do 
that. Cheating Ls, of course, a perpetual problem, and you Just cope with it 
as it occurs. One system that helps, if it's consistent with the goals you're 
trying to accomplish, Is to have all or most papers done In class. 

^^uestion: Do you always require attendance? 

Answer: It depends on the course. Now the reason I require attenduiice In this 
particular composition kind of situation is bc,.ausc of the round-robin editing. 
It isn't just the writing that I think Is valuable, but it^s the looking at 
each other's papers, learning to know what to look for, and trying to transfer 
that to your wn papers. They have to be In class to do that. That ^he 
reason for the requirement. 

Question: Do you feel that students should work at their own pace? 
O 27 
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Answer: I think that when it's possible within the system that^s set up, it's 
ideal for the student to work at his own pace, as long as we arc available 
for consultation to that student when he needs it. 

Question; Hctw do you choose counselors for a developmental program? And what 
do they actually do with the students? 

Answa^.j Not all counselors, like not all teachers, are interested and suited 
to work with this kind of student. We have some rather good counselors at our 
college, who work with the very high level student, whom I wouldn't have around 
in ray program for anything, although I adairc and respect them, If I had the 
choice, I would rreler to hire special counselors just as I would hire special 
teachers. I will tell you about the structure that I like best, but I always 
hate to do this, because I want to keep reiteraiing that every institution has 
to work out its own system its own way. The structure I like best is to have 
small Rroupc a course for which the student? got credit — about seven or 
eight in a small group seminar that meets two or three times a week, pnd it's 
sort of like a rap session. It also involves individual counseling, as the 
counselor picks out students who need it, but it is mainly working In groups 
because again you get the peer reinforcement. You get both put-down and rein- 
forcement. That Is what has seemed to work best for me. Call it Psych some- 
thing-or-other and give the students credit for it. Students must get credit 
for this work; otherwise, they feel terribly second-class. You can also set 
up a laboratory in which students can enroll for credit, or they don't have to* 
They come and use the fcclllties of the lab. That Is ideal. But if the stu- 
dent is required to enroll in this kind of a program, then he must get credit 
for the work he does, maybe only luaLltutional credit which usually doesn't 
transfer, but some kind of college credit. 

Question! Did you say you wete for or against pass/fail? 

Answer: 1 am against It, because It still retains fail. 1 am against anything 
which per!ii<iiiently labels on a transcript the fact that a student has failed a 
course. The pass/no credit Is all right. 1 like tiie A,B,C/no credit best, 
simply because there are people who get a great deal of ego satisfaction at 
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certain std^es In tlioir lives simply from making; good grades. I was one of 
thcra. To tne grades were Itrpottant, that was tnv success packet, and I think 
that I wouldn't liave grcvn up as healthy .■^s I am now if I couldn't have had 
that area to succeed In. 

Question: Do you feel students should be required to take a developmc^ntal 
program If their test scores and high school grades are below a certain point? 

Answer: Every program I have ever set up until lately, t set up on a required 
basis: that students below a certain level had to take a developmental pro~ 
>;ram. I wouldn^t do that any more. 1 would make it entirely voluntary now. 
Tne older I get, the more worn down 1 get, the core 1 am convinced there is no 
learning that ca.i take place without internal motivation on the part of the 
learner, and that the rest of it is a terrible waste of our time. If a student 
coines into college and, even though he has been counseled not to, takes regular 
cour;-,cs for which he Is totally unprepared and flunks out, that should be his 
option; ne has the right to choose to fail, too. I think we can do so much 
belter with the kids if they will enroll on a voluntary basis. I just changed 
my mind about that in the last couple of >t:ars. 

(Question: Do you feel the developmental program should help students whc are 
liaving probletns with their regular courses, on a drop-in basis? 

Answer: I advocate that, but it has to be done gradually, because you have to 
have the personnel for it and that Is a problem. Gradually you make the fac- 
ilities of this program available to the faculty of all departments and divi- 
sions as far as individual help for students who are having trouble in those 
courses. You begin this by sticking Just with the skills areas. In other 
words, you put out a general announcement to all the faculty and say, "We will 
help your students who are not writing adequate papers: terra papers, research 
papers, this kind of thing. Send us a slip and send us the atudent with the 
material and will help hlra." So in other words youVe being a facility to 
help the faculty as veil as this Isolated group over here. Then, when it can 
ue expanded, when you have the money and therefore can get the personnel, it 
is a good idea to r'ake It a tutoring center, too, for the student who is 
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flunking essay exa:TJs , that kind of thing. One program that I very much admire 
is gradually structuring sets of individualized learning packages which a stu- 
dent may take as afi alternative to taking the saiTkc toursa In the classrooo. 
He can take Accounting lA throug;i this program, for instance. But I think we 
have to begin only by offering help in the basic skills areas. 

Let us be a little reaiistic. There are people in these programs whom 
we are not going to help. l*be first thing we need to do to avoid ulcers, 
premature gray hair, strokes, nervous collapses, and all is to recognize that. 
This work is not going to be, not going to seem to us to be, as successful as 
teaching regular college classes, in terms of the number of students who get 
through it. It may be more, successful in another way. I strongly believe 
that if a student drops out of college as a. result of being enrolled In a pro- 
gram that we are running, and if he does that because he has come to the real- 
istic notion that he doesn't really like school; he npvpr did like school; he 
doesn't really like the things that he would be doing, the kinds of jobs that 
he would be preparing for by getting a college degree; and there are other 
things that he would much rather do; I think that Is success. If he has real- 
istically changed his own perceptions of h*iciself and his goals, to me that ts 
just as much of a success as having a student learn to read and write well 
enough so he can take regular college courses. Vou have to be prepared for a 
different kind of success, a different level of success, a different concept 
in the work we are doing, than when you are teaching regular college classes. 
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We are met hero to see if we cannot resolve or at least alleviate some 
of the probletns that beset us in working with students who are not competent 
In the basic skills necessary to learn efficiently at the college level. 

There are six topics with which I would like to grapple. There isn't 
tiiue to do this. But I shall begin with topic one» and hope for the best. 
The six topics are: 

1. The Question (The heart of the communication process) 

2. Motivation (That ingredient which must be present generate the 
power to apply, if not to learn) 

3. Readability (The problem of materials written at difficulty levels 
too great for our students) 

it* Linguistics (The problems of speaking, writings grammar and spell- 
infi) 

5, Seiaantics {Words, vocabulary and meaning) 

6. Applied Language Arts (How do we "get it all together," as the 
college student puts It) 

Before beginning with the first topic, I roust explain three chings: 

1» The underlying urgency of communication, 

2. What can be taught? What can be learned? 

3. My philosophy of compensatory education. 

The Urgency of Communication . The layman believes that ve talk; we 
listen; there is a '^free exchange of ideas" and "a meeting of minds;" and 
that if we could get more of the same ve would assuredly understand one 
another and all of our earthly Ills would be conquered. You know that the 
v^r.-^in (which is usually considered the location ot" the mind) Is surrounded 
by three layers of membrane, one of water, and a thick layer of bone (the 
thickness varies with the individual)* This leaves the mind isolated in a 
soundless, lightless, scentless, tasteless, touchless environment. The only 
access to the "mind" is by electric impulses through narrow apertures such 

*Professor, Educational Psychology, University of Washington 
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as that by which the optic nerve reaches the braJn. And yet, all under- 
standing is stored there in what has been termed concepts. When an individ- 
ual has gathered information through these highly restricted apertures, he 
has built a highly individualistic concept. His only method of communica- 
tion with another Individual is to utter or write the word he uses as a sym- 
bol for that concept, and hope that this work will cause Impulses to be 
originated and delivered to the brain of the other indlvMijal, and that they 
will succeed in awakening a concept which is in soi:::o cjeasure similar to the 
one which exists In the originator's brain. It is a difficult process, a 
complicated process, and restricted process--so that it Is only by great 
care in choice of words, gestures, and situations, that comiunicat ion can 
take place at all. "Kach man is an Island." I have in my hand a letter 
from an instructor to the editor of a college paper, urging him to print 
corrections to four major errors in a brief article written by a reporter 
after an interview with the Instructor. Communication Is so difficult that 
it is remarkable that it ever happens, 

Vsliat Is taug;ht? What is learned ? Ve are under the spell that liolds 
most teachers: the belief that time and money can solve all problems. I 
hear elemeatary school teachers say, "Joe Isn't doing well with his spell^ 
{ng. 1 must spend more time with him." And further, 'Vhy doesn't the public 
understand that bonds are necessary? If we had more money we could..." This 
This would help, but that Isn't our fundamental problem. Let me quote, 
briefly from the National Advisory Council on Education Professions Devel- 
opment: "While community colleges have loudly claimed to be teaching Insti- 
tutions, they might be sadly quiet If they ever examined theli true produc- 
tion of student learning."^ 

A recent federal study commission reports that one student In every 
seven In our schools has trouble reading. Froiii a publication devoted to 
minority groups I read: "Because reading and language skills make up the 



1. Waugh, W.J. "Junior College Teaching Criticized," Sea ttle T imes, June 
^, 1972. 
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single greatest educaticnal difft^rence between white middle-class and min- 
ority groups..,"^ Finally, in a recent University of Washington publica- 
tion, Dr. Keltan has written: 

"It would appear that as courses and curricula are developed 
using a more systematized approach, .. Primary attention might 
focus on task, learner or teacher variables which enhance 
learning rather than the comparative effectiveness of tw^o 
methods . " 3 

We must abandon the belief that teaching is the power, and that the 
teacher has unlimited control over what will be learned and how. There are 
but two things which can be taught to students: 

1. How to learn. 

2. How to be adaptable. 

All else is learned - but not taught. The world has changed a great deal 
since you were in elementary schoolsr If ail that could be learned w»as im- 
parted in schools you could not have learned that which has chv'\ngod since 
you were in elementary school. And you v;ould not have learned It if you had 
not been ad^iptable. Students must learn to become Independent of us, and 
able to adapt to a changing world, Nearly all of us were taught to eat with 
a spoon. But watch individuals at a banquets pursuing their frozen peas 
around the plate with a fork; the Ingenuity and individuality of pursuit 
Is remarkable, then each hits his mouth every time without a miss--AND YOU 
CAN'T TEACH THAT. ,, IT IS LEAPNED--NOT TAUGHT. 

My Philosophy of Compensatory Edu cation. The greatest mistake we can 
make is to believe that our students have received bad teaching, which has 
brought on their problems. Usually, they have had very good teachers. It 
Is going to take considerable Ingenuity, enonaous empathy, and understanding 
far beyond average to help these students. 1 have adopted the philosophy 
of Finn Cool Murphy (an ancient Irish philosopher) net because I am cynical, 



2* Cutts, Warren G, "Sponsored Research in Reading: Projects and Pros- 
pects," Journal of Reading . 8:6, May 1968, p. 381. 

3. Reitan, Henry M, "Research on Community College Instruction; Soce 

Directions," College of Education Record . 37:1, November, 1970, p, 20* 
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but because It is singularly apt for compensatory education. Allow me to 
cite It for you: Murphy's Law goes as t'ollcws: ^^Nothlng is as easy as it 
looVs ; everything takes longer than you think it will; if anything can go 
wrong, it will." This will give you the stamina ana the patience for your 
task. 

At lastt to topic 1 ; 

THE QUESTION 
(The heart of the communicat ion process) 

tn the past, we have tried to teach listening, speaking, readit,~, and 
writing as though four distinct entities were Involved. Each Is but a part 
of the cotnmunlcation process--ancl communication cannot be considered com- 
plete without the four. The unifying force is the question. 

Perhaps what has Just been stated does not seem of great moment, so 
consider it from a different viewpoint; long ago psychologists of learning 
discovered that for learning to take place there must be a stimulus, and 
there must be a response, and the two must become linked. In S-R learning 
It Is not the stimulus which Is learned. Human beings are born with an 
ability to rec^iv^ stimuli and transmit responses. If we were not capable 
of making the response, no linkage of stimulus and response would be poss- 
ible. This leaves the linkage— AuVD THIS IS vmAT IS LEARNED. For example: 
Waldo does not learn to see the '*8" which the teacher writes on the board — 
Nor does he learn to say ^'bee." If he could not say '^bee" It would not be 
possible to learn to recognize the letter. What he does learn is TO SAY 
"8" VHEN IT APPEARS ON THE BOARD. 

Teachers have known about S-R for a long time, but they insist on be- 
lieving that it Is the response which Is learned, or that responses can be 
presented before stimuli and the proper learning will take place- Thus we 
hear the assignment; ''You read the chapter tonight (gather all the respon- 
ses) and I will have list of questions (the stimuli) for you tomorrow." 
This system of learning the answers before the questions appeal is honored 
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only by tradition* J)\ete is ^ comic strip which contains the character of 
Albert the Alligator. Several times each year he appears in a role in 
which he ma'^i^a a solemn statement, such asi "All gold." Wl^en the other 
characters inquire the reason for his statement, they are told, "it is the 
answer." And when they ask, "The answer to what?" Albert informs them, 
"The answer to the question. And it's a good a.iswer — when you find the 
naest-ion." As teachers this has Us parallel In our assigoinent to reaa 
the chapter to find the answers--to questions which will be supplied at a 
later time. 

So what is listening? Hearing Is not meaningful, but listening Implies 
that the listener is actively attempting to answer questions, such as: What 
is the speaker saying? What is the connection between what he said, aad 
what he is saying? Why does he say that? 

What Is speaking? It Is answering questions. ^^I am feeling fine," 
is either an answer to a spoken question or to in implied one, or hopefully 
an Implied one--surely somebody cares how I feel? 

Wh^t is writing? It is an attempt to answer questions '..'hlch the writer 
believes the reader will want answered. The writer of "Mating Habits of 
Brewer Blackbirds" does not expect he will have a vast audience, because 
few have questions In this area which they want answered — except the brewer 
blackbirds, and they can't read. 

W^iat is reading? It is an af.empt to get answers to our problems 
(which we have formulated in questions) from written material. "What Is It 
that I want to know about the Tsetse Fly?" Adults read (other than for re- 
creation) to get answers to questions. It Is only In schools rhat we ask 
the student to read without seeking answers. He must be taught how the 
question (the stimulus) and the answer (response) are the meaningful thread 
that establish coniraunication. And that it Is the Unking of question and 
answer which is the communication. 

The student should be sht^wn that authors of expository prose use as 
headings the questions they believe *lll be In the minds of the readers, 
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in order to buUd their prose as answers to questions. The student will 
loarn to read when be learns to re-form these questions and seek their ans- 
wers In his reading in order to establish the linkage of S-R. The student 
needs to l^am that writing must be perfonued In the same way; he must begin 
with questions he feels the reader will need or want to know, and work back 
CO the answers, so that these may be written, again establishing the format 
for the S-R process to work* 

MOTIVATION 

This raoming Mrs, Roloff stated to you that unless the student had in- 
ternal motlvatlonj learning would be most inefficient, I would like to 
agree most heartily. In fact, I would like to go one step further, I be- 
lieve that tliere is no such thing as motivation which Is other than Internal 
— or Intrinsic, If you prefer that term. 

One of our greatest problems In education and especially in compensa- 
tory education (according to educators) is to motivate the student. We have 
created a situation such that the school child or college student can sit 
back and say, "Motivate me," and it brands me a failure as a teacher unless 
I can. Learning is an active process, But with the teacher carrying sole 
responsibility for motivation ve have a very active teacher and a complete- 
ly passive student. And what a wonderful alibi for the student! (This is 
a digression, but my dictionary defines "alibi'' ast "Plea that the accused 
was elsewhere at the time of the crime," How Ironic! The student was else- 
where all right. His mind was miles away. Crime? Teaching has been called 
many things.,.) The student can claim, proudly, that he learned nothing, 
because the \eacher could not "turn him on." What a woeful waste. 

We must begin by explaining to the student that it Is Impossible for us 
to teach him (or to help him learn) unless he supplies the motivation. This 
places the responsibility for motivation squarely on his shoulders. We 
begin to show him how to actively build motivation within himself (for this 
Is the only motivation there I3). To assist him, we can describe a bad 
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iiituatioa: It is evening, the student has a book, open before htm (college 
text)« A fellow student sits on the other side of the table, alcjo with open 
book* The first student sayat "We have to read three chapteit ol this 
stuff. It isn'c relevant* Who can read what this author writes; he's such 
.\ poor writer. Why don't writers of college texts use plain English? All 
they do is string btg words together. There isn^t a thing in this book that 
wlil do me any good after 1 am graduated/' He may be right, and he may not 
be right, but this is not the issue. What he is doing Is sys totnat leal ly 
reducing his motivation to zero. When he gets it to that, he will not be 
able to tnake himself study, for he will have convinced himself that hts task 
is completely v^ithout worth. 

It is not easy to turn this lifetime habit around, but we can begin. 
We can begin with chat 1 term "Negative Motivation'^ for want of a better 
title. The student can begin by honestly thinking of ten realistic tasks 
that would be more worthless, and less gratifying than reading this book. 
We explain that of course he can be facetious and claim he would rather 
read this book than have his head cut off. But he must accept the motiva- 
Lion task with honesty and itral commitment. We help hira to practice It Iki 
school when he has assignments* After some months of this, so that It has 
becoise a habit with him to try to convince himself that his task is not the 
worst in the world, he can begin with positive motivation: he must think of 
five reasons why It might be helpful for him to read this chapter — before 
he will let himself begin reading. If the writer went to the enormous 
effort that a book entails, the author must have thought he had at least 
one idea per page that was uorth contributing to the reader. Also he is a 
respected member of the field for which the student is trying to prepare 
h I m-*? p ^ f . 

Helping students build motivation is not easy, but the other way Is 
Iir.p<..3Slble . Sulldlng raottvatioa gives the student po'^er to discipline him- 
self to pursue that which he deems wut lir.*?hl le. Teacher motivation leaves 
the student at the mercy of the teacher, and using only one standard--the 
extent to which he has been aruused* 
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I have covered but two points. This Is my fault, as I should have 
begun vlth those whlcli would take less time to present. I hope that the 
two will prove of value to you. 
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SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR HINORITIES 
Constance Acholuiiu* 

In the uext blennlum, wt will see a difference In the focus of minority 
education In the State of Washington. The focus will be on the Internal- 
ization of minority programs by the Institutions. In other words^ what the 
state is doing Is similar to what Nixon is doing with O.E.O. programs: cut- 
ting them off and saying they should be a part of the tegular on-going pro- 
grams of H.E.W.» H.U.D. » etc. The effect of this change of focus is the 
reduction of the recruitment aspect of minority affairs programs* Institu- 
tions are ?^tterptlng to do more with ethnic minority students enrolled. We 
are focusing more on the alarming attrition rate of those minority students 
recruited. The attrition rate is alarming because on certain college cam- 
puses we may start with sixty freshmen at the beginning of the year; at the 
end of the first quarter we have thirty; and at the end of the year we are 
down to twenty. We are beginning to talk with developmental centers to see 
what they are doing with special media instruction to stem the high attri- 
tion rate, 

Highllne Community College has embarked upon a specialized pru-ject 
called ''Project Success." I'm in charge of that project » and Roy Selvldge 
is the person responsible for it on that campus, I'll give you a general- 
ized overview of the program* The young woman in the back mentioned Dr» 
Bill Moore, Jr. "Project Success*' is structured along the lines he 
suggested in his books, Man Against the Odds and Blind Man Cn the Freew^iy . 
He spoke at a workshop at the 1971 American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges Convention in Dallas, Indicating some things that we can 
do to stem the attrition of minority students. Among his suggestions was 
Peer Counseling. 

Peer counseling is probably not new to many of you, but is something 
we have not utilized enough. In peer counseling, we select cultural 

* Program Assistant, Minority Affairs Office, Washington State Board for 
Cocamunlty College Education 
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referents from among those minority students in an Institution who are 
doing fairly well (about 2.5 or better), and who are positively motivated 
toward some particular goal. If the goal is to go through a drafting 
course* that's fine. It will help counteract the negative feeling minority 
students have about vocational education. To the minor ity student , Voc-Ed 
has r.eant not career education but dry cleaning. It has not seemed open- 
en'iCd, but dead-^nded, so ve are doing some new recruitment in that area. 
When I talk about cultural referents and peer counselors I'm not Just talk- 
ing about those people Interested in leap-frogging Into four-year institu- 
tions. We^re talking about tnose people who are in Voc-Ed programs, who 
are positively motivated about themselves and their career. Snr^e. of these 
Individuals might be forty or fifty, and tnight also be from the basic educa- 
tion programs. The concept of peer is used in terras of culture, not necess- 
arily in tenns of curriculum* 

Now, the peer counseling unit has to work very closely with the 
counseling department for obvious reasons* When we talk about "disadvan- 
taged," generally we mean minority students. Fortunately, we have recently 
begun to realize that we also have a number of white disadvantaged students. 
Skagit Valley Coaanunlty College is making progress in identifying disadvan- 
taged students and their emotional and curricular development. At Skagit 
Valley as well as all state system colleges we are meshii,g so-called '^minor- 
ity programs'' Into a "disadvantaged tliirust/' V.'hat that means Is that the 
same prograri that is normally need for any student with emotional or educa- 
tional problems, Is also used for minority students. Nov this is altogether 
different from what we have been doing. Before when we thought: "disadvan- 
taged, minority," we thought Immediately: "Black studies;" we thought 
Lmmedlacely: "Chlcano studies." We also thought we could not have anybody 
in the counseling unit counseling minority students. They needed special- 
ized counseling. Traditionally, counseling units were the most dysfunc- 
tional iii the efforts of counseling the ethnic minority student. What we 
are doing no'*^, is providing in-service training of the resources we have on 
campjs. That Includes those counselors we hire who might be In the clinical 
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oag and need to leAin about out-rocicli and about just advising. counsel 
ing department needs to diversify. We need counselors who are specialiats 
III the area of manpower^ who have enough expertise to be able to forecast 
Che employment needs in a region and in the nation. We also need counsel- 
ors who are willing to be out-reach workers, 24-hour-out- reach workers, 
^outh Seattle Coimnu.\lty College calls counselors such as this Educational 
Consultants. They are on call and available to the institution from 6 p.m. 
to 8 p. a. We are finding t.,ar expanded counseling hours are very import- 
ant for the minority parent and for the disadvantaged white student who 
comes on the campus after twelve, who needs professional Hr>ip ^nd who 
usually gets cursory help. We need to open the school tventy-fcur hour^ a 
day and have the professional staff dovetail and overlap to provide the 
type of supportive services needed. 

Now, to go back to the link between peer counseling and the counseling 
department: the link is the training unit. This is a triad, consisting 
of: I) Peer counselor, who is the student advocate; 2) counselor, who is 
the modified degreed individual who has specialized information about deepe 
problems; and 3) the Developmental Center* We have had problems in the 
past with developmental centers. We build beautiful centers with good mat- 
erials and machines, but we find that disadvantaged students are truly 
reluctant to go into the centers and articulate their needs. Sometimes, in 
those developmental centers, the staff sit3 in the office, sips coffee, 
and expects the students to come in and utilize the facilities. Some 
schools have developmental centers called IV centeis, individualized 
instruction centers. These centers have computer assistance units. Just 
the building and all the hardware is a negative attraction to disadvantaged 
students. They come in and see It, but there is no one there to guide 
them through. The peer cc^nselor can help here, because he could be train- 
ed CO say, "Hey man, let's go up to the center together, and learn what 
works here for us.'' 
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Nov, this l3 a nev concept, and we've run into some problems with 
some of the staff In developmental centers because the staff says only pro- 
fessionals can use this type of machine or Instrunjent, even when they only 
require setting a diol, pressing a button, o* getting something out of a 
box and putting it in the machine. We have to learn to be almost ambiotlc 
in our professional roles. We have to allow information to flow out and 
different types of information to flo-,*? into us. We cannot say, "I am a 
professional and this is what I've learned and this Is what has to be," and 
therefore lock out our nxlnority students. 

All of this isn't even partially the answer to the problem of stem- 
ming the attrition of minority students. Attrition is one of the most criti- 
cal areas in our state in terms of minority students. Now we go into the 
area of retention. Retaining students for what? We have very little infor- 
Qiiition on what happens to students, and why a student leaves an institution, 
Some of the money that is going to be coming out for innovative practices 
will be devo'.ed to institutional analysis, in the attempt to find out why 
a student Iriaves, We need to know whether a student Is leaving because 
he is dissatisfied with the institution or whether the student has gotten 
what he wanted such as a short-term typing course. Without this knowledge 
we have nothing to say but, "You are wrong," when we arc told that commu- 
nity colleges are not really helping the students and that students get more 
out of a four-year institution. If we give a service, let's follow It up 
and see how good that service has been. 

I think I will stop here and allow questions, 
Question: I don't want to ask a question, I want to make a statement. I 
think your last point about research is extremely pertinent. I think it 
is a common need in community colleges. Our service counselors complain 
^b^ut it considerably on our campus, but nothing seems to be done about it. 
It is a matter of priorities in dollars, and we tend to buy equipment, 
build buildings. 
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I'd also like to conment on another point you made about the 
staff being on more houts of the day, out-reach, and all these kinds of 
things. I agree with all that, too, but I didn't get any new counselors 
this year and I^m not getting any new counselors next year. I am the Direct- 
or of Counseling Services. A man comes asking for more staff so he can do 
more things but l^m not getting the staff. There Is a problem there. There 
are lots of peopl3 available. 

Answer: The peer counseling Idea is actually linked to this problem; peer 
CJuaselors are an extension of staff. They are trained to take on some of 
the advising duties. Also, I think counselors and faculty have a tendency 
to sit in their cubicles and have meetings and gripe. The State Board for 
Community College Education has a Federal Programs Coordinator, Mr. Bruce 
Moorehead. He's up from Stanford and has a reputation for getting two 
million dollars into the reservoirs of Stanford University. He is here to 
do the same for us. At state meetings he says he gets no feedback from the 
local campuses in tertns of the needs for institutional analysis, and this 
type of thing. Comuunlcatlon , again. Oh, you didn't know he was there.,... 

Question: How long has he been here? 

Answer: He has been here for six months* 

Comment: Maybe they are keeping him a secret. 

Answer: I Just exposed the secret. 

Question; Where lan you write to him? 

Answer: State Board for Ccizruunlty College Education, 319 - 7th Avenue, 
01>Tnpla, Washington 98504. He is Federal Programs Coordinator. We call 
hia the grantsman, because that is really what he is. 

Question: What is the possibility of getting someone to come to our campus, 
kind of helping us look at what we have*,,. 

Answer; Well, l*ve been on your campus twelve times, and your contact per- 
son on that campus is Carl Brcvn. You can pretty much duplicate the "Project 
Success" at Highline, but what you have to do is work with Carl with his 
work-study funds. 
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Answer: Right, And they are interviewed by a student, someone from the 
counseling unit and »omeone froa the developmental staff. 

Question: How long Lias "Project Success" been going on? 

Answer: The program has run for a year and a halt now, and veWe had a one 
percent attrition rate. We are going to extend that program next year to 
two other campuses, perhaps Yakima Valley College and Skagtt Valley College. 
We don't have a similar program east of the mountains for the Native Ameri- 
cans and Chicanos living in that area. So we are trying to develop special- 
ized programs there, and Sylvia Lovelace, Minority Affairs Director at 
South Seattle Community College, has some good information on what she is 
doing there with Chicanos and N'atlve Aiaericans as veil as Blacks. The Min- 
ority Affairs Directors In those schuuls fortunate enough to have them are 
really doing a great job with counselors and faculty as well as line staff. 
Those colleges that are outside of the Consortium are served by Rudy Cruz, 
ral Dupree, Mitch Matsudaira, and me. 

Question: Is It your opinion that all of the minority groups should be 
treated In the saae way? 

Answer; What do you mean treated in the same way? 

Question: Well, I think at Centralia I can count all oC the Blacks and 
Chic^inos we have on one hand* But ve have, at the beginning of each Fall, 
quite a large number of Native Americans from Nlsqually and Hopi Reserva- 
tions. They last a very short time and then disappear. Some people feel 
that Indians are different and ought to be treated differently from Blacks 
and Diicanos. 

iVnswer: I think that everyone Is different; every individual is different. 
White, Black, Chicano, Native American. Educationally, everyone is the 
same and needs certain basic skills. Still, everyone approachp.s educational 
institutions differently. There is a great deal of suspicion as to what 
happens to the individual once they get inside the institution. Cat Dupree, 
the Native American Specialist for the State Board for Consnunlty Toliege 
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Education, has said that many Indians feel that community colleges don't 
want them to bend the law. So they ask the colleges to come to them on the 
reservation, and to do what they would like them to do, especially in career 
education. They feel that » as a result of that growing period, a number of 
people will feel secure enough to come to the institution and select what 
they wish» The Indiaus have a very poor perception of the community colleges. 
So far we have a story to sell and a product to sell to the Native Americans. 
Everett Community College has a traveling mobile unit for teaching basic 
education. They now have thirty enrolled. They also have a Native American 
Minority Affairs Director, Ron Kona. Part of the story today Is recruiting 
and maintaining. That is my story. I don*t care what color. 

Question: I remember reading a recent state report published by the commun- 
ity college system which said that there are few minority teachers in the 
conmunity college syst^im. In fact I think they are only on the Seattle cam- 
puses. I was stunned. Minority faculty zero right across the chart. I won- 
der what your feeling is about this, does it matter? 

Answer: Of course it matters. Cultural referents are very important. I 
have counseled Blacks, Chicanos, Native Americans and Whites in specialized 
programs. The most Important thing to the Native American student that came 
in to me was not the fact that 1 was a counselor, but the fact that I was a 
minority who had made It. 

Community colleges sometimes discriminate against minorities by hiring 
a nun^^er of minorities for part-time work, but when a full-time job comes up 
the minorities are the last to kncv. Some of you might say this happens to 
white people as well. If It does, you can imagine how devastating It is if 
you are a minority. 

In the State Board Office, the affirmative action man, Les Cathersal, 
says it is very difficult to recruit minorities to go to the eastern part of 
the state. Of course, when we get a job announcement, what they usually 
want is a Ph.D. at $9,000 a year* (Laughter) Again, that is selecting out. 
We need to get to the point where an institution will be willing to hire an 
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individual with a bachelor's degree with the proviso that they go back to 
school during their internship period for a master^s degree* That would get 
more people of color into the schools east of the mountains, The Chicano 
Education Association has A nation-wide listing of Chlcanos willing to corae 
to this state. I have a nation-wide list, and Cal Dupree has a nation-wide 
list. There is no reason why institutions shouldn't have rainorities in 
them. 

We also are finding out that the underserved population includes women, 
Women are included now in the disadvantaged thrust in the state minority 
affairs progranj for the next biennlum. 

Question: We have no reservations in our ccnanunity college district, but 
we found that we have around 1,500 urban Indians, all from reservations, 
living in our district. So we started trying to cooperate with them. They 
try to let us know what they need and what is happening. We started talking 
about hiring an Indian counselor and we were told we would have to throw 
away our salary schedulsi because we don't^pay enough to hire a minority 
counselor. That gets nje a little tense If that is true. That is saying that 
minorities are so few and far between that they can just n;Hme their own 
price. You can't hire them on your salary schedule. 

Answer: Gloria Mercer is Ung to speak up. 

Gloria: When I was hired, was hired on the salary schedule that the white 
folks use. I don*t know if it is different in Oregon, but In the state of 
Washington, if you are hired as faculty, you are placed on a faculty scale, 
if you are hired as a counselor, you either have your own counseling scale or 
the faculty scale also. I have ne\er heard of anybody being paid more lust 
because they wore a minority. 

Constance: I have known of instances where one minority person has been 
hired as a faculty meraber on a campus. That person also had to coordinate, 
recruit and do in-service training. If there is an interracial Incident on 
campus, that person had to be the mediator » And, If the President needed tc 
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show someone that he haJ a minority on campijs, he was invited to that con- 
ference, even if it was at 7:00 at night. So what am I saying? Tm saying 
that sometlraes we overtly hire someone as a faculty member ?nd covertly rip 
him off for everything we need him for* A number of minorities have learned 
that this Is the case, so they say, "You are hiring me as faculty, but pay 
me more and I will do all the other things you want me to do/' Now that has 
happened to me. I am supposed to be the advocate for Black faculty and Black 
students, do some recruitment, and develop curriculum for individual campuses. 
Vn^at do I have to do? Write proposals and fly all over the state. Now... 

Qui^stion: Isn*t it technically your responsibility to draw the line? 

Answer: So, no! You see what happens is this: ethically, if you are doing 
a service as a minority Individual, as a cultural referent you have to do 
triple duty in terti\s of getting the Job done. Prejudice in America still 
reigns and there are a number of things that you have to do to bridge the 
gap. If you have a number of minority indlvidu.'ls on your campus, I think 
you should recognise that they are doing triple duty for you. 

Question: Is there any implication that the majority are doing only nine 
to five service? tf that Is true in other community college campuses, 1 
am really surpri-ied. I don't see any program, whether it is an apprentice- 
ship program or child-parent education, where we don't ask the person in 
charge to do everything representing everybody. The minute you have a spec- 
ial program, that person is everything to everybody. 

Answer: But what I said initially Is that we are supposed to be getting out 
of that special bag. Everytlme we develop a special program, that Is the 
first program financially out. 

Comment; I don't know if I agree with that. v;hat I am trying to say is 
that the minority person is not being asked to do anything that Is not being 
asked of the majoilty of people who are developing programs, and 1 don't 
call them special, I Just call them new programs. Nursiijg programs,.* 

Answer: With nursing programs, you have waiting lists for people to get In. 
In many of our community colleges, you know you can't get into a nursing 
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program unless you've registered a year In advance. With special task assign- 
ments you get together with faculty and sit dcrwn and write a proposal, let's 
say over a weekend. That ends after that weekend. 3ut when you hire one per- 
son with the responsibility of getting that institution closer to a thousand 
or so coUege-age urban Native Americans, that Is more than double duty. 

Comment: Well, that person is being hired as part of a team. If you arc 
talking about any person cooing on campus and doing a Job by himself, chat is 
completely wrong. If he can't come in as part of the professional team, U 
is wrong. 

Answer: Some institutions have no institutionalized team in terms of minor- 
ity education. That is why I atn here. If the institutions were ready, if 
they had enough faculty people willing to do'>itall with a minority aftalrs 
director, then there would be no need for minority education tips from 
Constance Acholonu, No need at all. Not everyone agrees with the principle 
that there are special minority needs. 1 think that those of you in this room 
are probably atypical even in your Institutions, atypical in the sense of 
coDuai tment . 1 can go on many campuses and not find a teacher after two 
o'clock. This Is apart from minority education, and when you add minority 
education it becomes another concomltment of negativism that you have to super- 
sede . 

Coi!iment: WTien we are hiring a teacher or an administrator we get Into prob- 
leof with money for salaries* 

Answer: What happens Is that a number of nlnorities are hired on soft money, 
A f jod team gets together and writes a proposal, then H,E.W. funds It for a 
a year, but It's not Internalized by the Institution, that Is, the Institu- 
tion Is not coimnltted to rehiring that person for the next year. So you have 
a false promise, high expectations, maybe a good recruitment and a good pro- 
gram for that year, and the next year it's gone. Those students that last 
are the super-students. And most students in our community colleges are not 
super-students. They are people who are trying to make decisions about 
options; they are somewhat indecisive. And it doesn't matter what color they 
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are, they are in that comraunity college, because the comraunlty college is the 
only Institution created as a smorgasbord of options for the student. So you 
need extra props» extra stop points for the students. Do we have then? No. 
Ar'i we getting to there? Yes. That is why the team concept is ,so important. 
Counselors are isolated from the faculty. Faculty avoid talking to counselors 
because they feel they are too clinically oriented. If a minority student 
isn't doing well In his class the teacher contacts the minor!*:/ affairs direc- 
tor, instead of going directly to the student and saying, "^^hat can 1 do with 
you after five?" or checking with the irvlnorlty affairs director and saying, 
"Do you have any money for tutors for this individual?^' 1 think, we are all 
going to have to start linking up more, and worrying less about a rank, maybe 
doing some organizing in order to get our salaries adjusted. That is part of 
it. A great number of us are really underpaid. If the system is going to 
respond, we are going to have to spread out and link up. And it has to be on 
institutional money, because soft money is drying up, 

Comment: That is when you find out whether the Institution really has a com- 
mitment or not. 

Answer: Right, and right now, strange as it might seem, we have two institu- 
tions that have a conaaitment, but no money. And in both institutions with 
commitments, the faculty has gone out on strike. 

Question: Did you make the comment that you were working with the program 
to redice the number of students who have fallen by the way? 

Answcir: Yes. 

Question: Could you tell us a little bit about that? 

Answer: There are a nuraber of things that I feel can be done to prevent 
prevent students from falling so miserably. When tutoring is available on an 
on-ca!l basis it has the same problems as the developmental center. Most stu- 
dents who need help don't seek it out, unless they are a superior student. 
So what we are trving to do la put together an academic package that rein* 
forces basic educational skills through a developmental studies series, based 
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primarily on math ami reading. In order that the project should not have a 
stlgina» we call it Project Success. The students get credit for his develop- 
mental studies, because we have made a career education package ; we have de- 
veloped new programs that are transferrable. 

When 3 minority student Is In trouble, he feels that everybody Is look- 
ing at him and he has to be successful. When everybody Is looking at you 
and you have to be successful, you flunk out and you usually don't want to 
tell anybody that you are flunking out. So, the staff goes over all the spec- 
ially-recruited minority students' transcripts* and selects out those students 
who are in the high risk category. Then they have an Intervitv with them 
along with other mln^ilty students who are from the developmental center and 
who are peer counselors. They say > "Hey, work with us for a year, and you 
will not only get better grades, but you will also have the advantage of 
learning how to ase specialized equipment on campus.'* 

We are also doing another thing that is fairly innovative: ve are not 
only concerned with "academic subjects," we are talking In terms of '^career 
education," whatever that means. There are fifteen million definitions of 
career education. Ve are really talking about career development, something 
similar to what Karen Becker does at Tacoma Community College in discussing 
the manpower options out there. The student Is also involved In a '^glamour- 
ized area," the Community Involvement Program. Every community college In the 
state should have a CI. P. program coordinator. What C.I. P. does Is give stu- 
dents academic credit for participating In community activities off campus. 
The students involved in Project Success are told, "Hey, you have enough worth 
to go out Into a community agency and do some type of volunteer work as a 
leader, be recognized as a leader from your campus.*' This Is the accelerator 
the non-s t Igmatlzlng part of the program. We have worked with thirty students 
and have had one percent attrition. The project Is ^oing to run ucxt year, 
and again, It Is a soft money project. (Project defunded for September 1973.) 

Roy Selvidge Is the Director of the Developmental Laboratory out at High- 
line. The only thing I do is tell them that I want one-thlrd of every ethnic 
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group Including dlsadvijntaged whites represented In the program, and do a 
periodical check by going out and having rap sessions with the students, It 
is really grand program. 

Question: Would you elaborate on the parts of the package? 

Answei'. The developmental series involves; math, English, and career educa- 
tion. The Community Involvement Program is an off-carapus internship in an 
agency, according to interest, such as marketlngt Wc have a auinber of urban 
Native Ajnericans who volunteer at the B.I. A. OLiIce or at the Indian Center. 

question: U'hat period of time do they spend on the internship? 

Answer: Not tnore than five hours a week» for one quarter. They get from two 
to tour credits. A faculty member Is assigned to supervise and to make sure 
th.^t it is a learninj^ experience and not just a rap experience. Another thing 
that might be of Interest to you is that next year we ace going to the con- 
tract syscea. This is the university without walla concept. Are you familiar 
with that? 

Question; Is this the same system used by Evergreen State College? 

Answer: No, mainly because you know how snobbish we are about four-year 
institutions. The reason we aren't doing ihe same thing is beca'jse the Ever- 
green student body is quite different soclo-econoralcally from the community 
college student body. Contract learning at Evergreen involved such things as 
work in physio-ecology-, but contract learning in the community college involves 
basic reading, writing, arithmetic, and career advancement skills. The C.I»P. 
is on every community college campus In Washington 'his year. Torn Hulst is 
In charge of It. 

Coc?ncnt : Seattle Central Community College lb doing an evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the Ct.P. and ve should have soire results on that by the 
end of summer. 

Question: Do you think the C.l.P. will last? 

Aaswer: Yes. The students are getting into the community, and saying, "l^m 
from a community college." It is obviously a good selling point for more 
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money so the CI. P. should be arouiid for a long time. And that Is why we 
are meshing it with the Project Success and other retention programs; It is 
another bag of money we can draw from. 

Cement: Well» our Cl.P. program doesn't have anybody. 

Answer: Well, tt can. You can develop programs without having additional 
funds, because you have CI. P. there, which has the money, wlilch has the 
resources for more out-reach work, such as taking basic education oat to 
reservations. We have to work long and hird. It is a very sad commentary in 
this state that only three percent of the students enrolled in Voc-Ed are 
minority students. We sent out a survey and one of the schools replied: 
"W»? have one minority student. She's white and m.irried to a Black guy," 

(Question: I've wondered about alternatives to peer counseling. In our sit- 
uation, peer counseling will not work, because we don^t have peevs who are 
already there. Would you say that recrultlrg adults as volunteers would be 
a good alternative? 

/Vnswer: Right. Paid voiunteers. 

Question: I don't work in basic education, and I have a feeling I have a 
problem with the minority student vlio Is already past the basics but who ts 
borderline. He has been judged capable of handling a standard class, but he 
is not handling it as veil as he might. I find, personally, that whe:. 1 
attempt to offer personal help, or anything like that, I have Immediately 
classified him ai> a minority. I see hostility and I feel I*ve failed him 
more often than I've helped him. What is the next step? 

Answer: This Is what we have been talking about. Project Success Is not in 
the Adult Basic Education program, but It's for the students enrolled In 
regular programs that are on the borderline. 

Question: M>* question, as a regular faculty member, not a part of a crew 
like the group you are talking about » is this: are you saying that what we 
should do Is get one of those programs started In our colleges? 
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Answer: What I am saying to you Is that you are not just a regular faculty 
tnetnber, you are part of that team. I keep stressing the whole team concept. 
The faculty person gets together with the developmental center staff and 
they get together with the minority specialist and get a program together for 
all high risk students, not just minorities. 

Question: I hear you saying that this is the ideal, yet I am thinking that 
of the 150 students I deal with, ten to fifteen percent are going to require 
some special attention of this ly^v» I do not intentionally discriminate 
against them. I simply drop them and then I look back and notice that a high 
percentage of them are minorities. 

Answet: What I am sin^ply saying to you Is that the state pays a lot of money 
to hire developmental staff on each campus, and you are not passing the buck, 
you are simply giving them students that they are paid to help. 

Comment: A big problem tor these special programs is money. Because we don't 
have the money on our campus we have tried getting student volunteers to work 
with students through the consultant center. Either the teacher brings him 
to the center* or I go to the student with another student tutor. 

Question: How lon^ do you train your peer counselors? 

Answer: We train them for three weeks prior to the quarter. Then during 
each week they have a meeting with the head of the counseling unit to talk 
about problems. Sometimes we run into the piobiems, for example, heavy drug 
problems, that the peer counselor can^t handle. Then he turns to the head 
counselor*.. 

Question: The team rnnr^pnt again? 
Answer: Yes, the triad, the team. 

Question: Do you have any materials that would assist a counseling depart- 
ment in the splprric,.\ and training of peer counselors? 

Answer: We have a report. 

Question: Are these things that are available in some kind of a package from 
Hoy Sclvldge? 
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Answer: It^s dittoed, lie can oake a copy and send It out to you. We don't 
have the money to have these things published and widely distributed; We're 
planning to have a conference next year with the heads of counseling divisions 
and developmental divisions to talk about the project after it has run long 
enough for us to know what really worked. 

Comment: Another thing you might want to add is that if a school belongs to 
the Puget Sound Regional Minority Affairs Consortium, then the minority 
aff.ilrs director learas a lot about the programs through the Consortiuffl. If 
they are outside the Consort luni but in the state of Washington, Constance 
visits them and that Is th^way that most minority affairs directors fif\d out 
about the kinds of programs like this. 

Answer: Ate you interested in kaowing a little bit about the Consortium, The 
Puget Sound Consortium consists of twelve community colleges in the Puget 
Sound area: Bellevue, Edmonds, Everett, Ft, Steilacoom, Green River, Highland 
North Seattle, Olympic, Seattle Central, Shoreline, South Seattle and Tacoma 
Community College. This whole concept was founded by Dr, Sani Xelly, At the 
time, Sam was at Shoreline Community College, as Assistant to the President 
there, Sam filt they needed greater accountability to minority students on 
campus. So he went to each board of trustees in the Puget Sound area and 
asked if they would commit themselves to minority education by hiring a min- 
ority affairs director or coordinator* The boards of trustees agreed with the 
idea ana set up the Consortium. The State Board for Community College Educa- 
tion allocated money above and beyond regular institutionalized money for the 
Consortium. Most of the money is used for the salaries of the minority affairs 
director. The Consortium meets once a month. The members consist of the min- 
ority affairs director and campus president and/or his designee of each of 
the twelve colleges. It Is very important that we have the president there; 
I think that is the pcver of the Consortium, The presidents learn what Is 
happening from the minority affairs director's perspective as well as what's 
happening in minority affairs on other campuses. They are supposed to support 
the minority affairs director, wherever he is located lu the college. Some 
minority affairs directors are in student services, some are special assist- 
ants to the president, some are semi-coordinators of Intramural activities. 
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The Consortium Is Ln ,Karge of recruitment, financial aid, special ser- 
vices, and ethnic studies. The minority affairs director visits the high 
school campuses, recruits minority students, and usually provides orientation. 
Minority affairs directors receive a certain amount of money from the finan- 
cial aids director for work-study grants. Some of the minority affairs dir- 
ectors are aggressive enough to go after special money by writing proposals 
to H.E.W. for special funding for special programs. For example, Tacoma 
Community College has a " ook loan project. In which minority students, Black 
students In this ca-iO, can go to a book depository and borrow books for a 
quarter so they don^t have to purchase them. They return them at the end of 
the quarter so that there is a revolving book fund. Tacoma Comi-unlty College 
has also embarked upon the bus token plan, which provides students with bus 
tokens so they can get to campus. Seattle Central Community College has a 
number of innovative programs. Peter Koshl is minority affairs director there* 
Because Seattle Central has thousands of minority btudentSj Peter considers 
the whole Institution his concern. Thete are a nuoijer of individuals In town 
that have loads of resources. They might not be able to come out on a campus, 
but they sure have material in their files that you can plow through. I think 
it is very Important for us to realize that, bccaase sometimes we overuse the 
sa.iic people over and ov*="r again, and they become physically and mentally de- 
pleted. 

Question: Do you think It is at all practical or useful to have an ethnic 
studies program at a two-year institution? 

Answer: At this point in time, there are only two campuses in Washington that 
offer A. A. degrees in ethnic studies: Shoreline Community College and Seattle 
Community College. What we are finding, unfortunately , is thai ethnic studies 
have a very poor reputation in the eyec :i other professionals. Teachers of 
ethnic studies in the community colleges are perceived by their peers as being 
less professional. The second prob^^^'n ic that aEter the studer^" receives an 
A,A. degree in ethnic studies, he has to shc^ on his transcripts that he has 
taken other courses, because people outside now perceive an ethnic studies 
course as being an easy "A" or "B". 1 have had conversations with people 
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from Seattle First National Sank and some in eraplo>'m(?nt security > and they 
indicated that students with A, A. degrees in ethnic studies find it very 
difficult to get jobs. My reconcendation is to discourage the ethnic studies 
degree on the two-year level. The four-year level is a different story alto- 
gether, because with a B.A. in ethnic studies minorities can go back into 
their communities and work. It also encourages teachers» white teachers, who 
might work in a minority community, to learn more about that minority's heri- 
tage. If you are positive that the student is going to go straight into a 
four-year curriculum, the A. A, degree in ethnic studies Is fine, but in the 
coamunl t^toliege , you dou't know if that student is going to go neatly into 
a faut-ytar situation, or if that student is going to work for a couple of 
years, so you donVt want to ham-string him into a program that is not going 
to give him the greatest a;rjount nf flexibility. I am saying: have ethnic 
studies courses, but not ethnic studies departments that dead-end a student. 

Question; I was wondering if anything was being done » by the community coll- 
ege Consortium, to deal with the fact that seventy percent of the community 
college faculties consist of middle-class white males. It took me until I 
was twenty to cope with the idea that I was trained to be a racist. You are 
meeting some resistance with the rest of the faculty. Is there something 
being done to deal with that? That is something that we all have to cope 
with if we are going to work toward that total team concept and achieve the 
goals of developmental educat ion. 

Answer: The minority affairs directors have in-service minority affairs 
workshops, usually opce a year. Some of them conduct in-service training by 
being a part of the faculty council. I am not Involved in that, because I 'tn 
aul a minority i'ffairs director. I just come in to put out a fire. For those 
institutions in Washington that don't have minority affairs directors, Cal 
Dupree and I hold workshops. We are usually requested by students or faculty. 
It is impossible for me to get to all of them, so we hope that Institutions 
will also invite persons from the Community to come in for a day and hold a 
workshop. It doesn't necessarily have to be someone that is in the education 
sector, for that type of humanlzation process* In addition, 1 have been 
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working with high school counselors In order to Improve their Images of com- 
munity colleges and Voc-Ed programs. We have a release tlcoe grant which 
allows counselors to be released from school In order to come and visit a 
community college for a day. We will only have twelve counselors enrolled in 
the program. Related to that> I am going to be holding a Career-Ed Fair for 
minority and disadvantaged high school juniors and seniors in King and Pierce 
Counties, sponsored by the Council of Higher Education and the Model Cities 
Program. We're trying to get more minorities Into the Voc*Ed field. 

Comment; At least two California colleges have started a program for minor- 
ity counselors in high schools and minority counselors in the community coll- 
eges in which they switch off two days a week. The high school counselors 
work In the coiimunlty colleges and vice versa. 
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Dr. Asturlas led a discussion oi the special probletts o£ blllnguals 
relative to basic education. No transcript of the dfscusslon is available 
as the tape recorder did not work. The main point discussed was English 
language needs of a talnority group. It was suggested that bilinguals 
might need more to leam about how to cope with life outside their com- 
munity than to learn fine points of language. 



* Director of Chicano Studies, University of Washington 
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John Schwenker* 

The problem in developmental programs is to lessen the distance between 
those who are educationally behind and those who are caught up. At the 
Bellevue Comnwnlty College Individual Development Center » we don^t start by 
giving the students tests* We start by getting them to talk about something 
such as: "l^^hat has been the best day in your life?" Then they write some 
simple paragraphs based on this* This helps us to get to know the students a 
little bit better. After this, we give the students a word recognition test 
which we have developed from SRA (Science Rese.irch Associates) cards. We give 
this to students as a group, not on an individual basis. In order to ascer- 
tain reading problems as well as to measure reading level, we included words 
that require phonetic skills, and some that require structural analysis, 
(such as those with "re-'' and "un-" at the beginning of the word and "-Ing" 
at the end). If a person misses three words on a level, we assume he is 
probably reading on the level below. The avv rage reading level Is sixth grade, 
but connnunity college and high school text books are written anywhere from the 
eighth grade level to the twelfth. We start by trying to find the student's 
level, first of all In vocabulary. We also have the student read the words 
out loud. If he has trouble with three words anyplace, we have him read the 
word out loud and see if he Is having trouble with the beginning, middle or 
ending, whether he has trouble with the vowels i or what he has trouble with. 

Next , we give the student a comprehension test. The first part of the 
test is a warm-up, pure and simple. The student can even look at the answers 
to the fir<5t part of the test, if he wants to. After the student has a 
chance to wann-up> he folds back the paper and he proceeds to answer the 
questions. There are four types of questions: M, D, and C. M means main 
idea, S means sub-idea, D Is detail, and C is context. We always have an M 
question, an S question, a D question, and a C question. (See Figure 1) 

After we test for comprehension, we use an SRA speeder to find out how 
fast the student is reading. Tne average reading rate in the United States 

^Chairman of Individual Development Division, Bellevue Community College 
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Figure 1 

MOD CLOZE 
Level XI 

Please fill In the bla nks; 

The word chef came from chief which came from the Latin and Greek word which 

meant h ■ Chefs in good c_ and hotels actually are 

managers or heade? of the kitchen. Chefs are apt to be h , or 

aloof. These chefs usually have great proclivity for w and are 

especially i.oted for the long hours they work. Chefs are great proponents 

the or cooking arts. Sonietimes they appear to be unfriendly 

.ind quiet, but sometimes they are a m and loquacious. Loquacious 

is derived from the latin which meant talk and the Greek which meant voice 
b The word amenable means friendly. Good chefs abhor or dis- 
like unt and as a result the best chefs maintain immaculate 

kitchens. Good chefs are good students of econoraicsi food preparation, food 
pres and psychology. 

Please answer Ihf fr>Moving questions ; Be brief: 

Ml. V at is the main idea of the article? ^ ■ ' 

S2. Viiat is the major or one major sub-idea?^^ . 

D3. Why do good chefs abhor? • . 

D4> What are good chefs students of one thlng?^ . . 

D5« What do good chefs manage?^ ^ . . . ; . 

D6. What are good chefs noted for?^ . . . . ; 

C7. Wliat does loquacious mean?_ . 

C8. What does haughty mean?^ . . 

C9, What doed amenable mpan? 

CIO, Why ciieis maintain neat kitchens?^ ; , . ■ ' . ' / ' ' ■ y 

Fill-ln_3 ^ answers* K head 2, restaurants 3. haughty ^. work 5. culinary 
6. amenable 7. box 8* untldyness 9. preservation 10. psychology 

Questions - answers. 1. chefs 2. qualities, chefs, things chefs study 

3. untidyness 4, psychology, economics, food preparation, food preservation 

10. they abhor untidyness 
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Is about 127 words per minute. That Is pretty darn slow. So our job now 
Is to help the student vhere he is. 

What do we do with a student who is reading on a fifth or seventh grade 
level but Is using a fifteenth grade textbook? One way ve heip him Is with 
the series we call DRL and DRLD. DRL is Directed Reading Lesson, and DRLD 
is the second series, l*here are twenty-four lessons in the first set| which 
vary between the social and the natural sciences, with every third lesson 
being a review lesson. In this Directed Reading Lesson, we are trying to 
help students with the main idea and the sub-idea of paragraphs. These les- 
sons are designed for general reading improvetncnt. They are designed so 
that the student is able to experience success. This is especially important 
for some minority students who feel unsuccessful. An Indian girl who could 
hardly speak came to us last suiiimer. She had only gone through the third 
grade in school. Just last Thursday she passed with no errors , not one 
question wrong anywhere* She went through Our entire DRL and DRLD series, 
I disagree with the idea of giving a person a test every other day, or having 
many papers due, because what so many of our people who are hurt really 
is our love and affection. You do this by gently getting imdemeath them 
and giving It to thera. The work is there; try to get them to do it. Try 
to find the right level. Give them materials they can work with successfully 

What do we do with the student who is a non-reader or who maybe knows 
a few words? We have developed a series for the foreign bom and for stu- 
dents who can^t read very well. Some of the exercises give the student a 
chance to write a sentence a different way, such as using different modifiers 
You have to learn by thinking, and this gives the student a chance to do some 
real problems. Also, it gives the student some taath and a cha**.ce to do some 
equalization. 
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We also use a machine called "Kennlvision, " or "read caster," This 
machine Introduces new words* It Is designed to help the student speed up 
his intake of new vocabulary. The student goes through at whatever speed he 
wants to, reading through this maybe ten or eleven times. Afterwards, he 
has to be able to record all of the key words, and there are eight of them. 
If you don't have a Kennlvlslon you use 3X5 cards. After he has learned the 
new words, the student reads an article In which they appear. 

We try to work on an individual basis, not on a group basis. We use 
techniques you have probably found out about, too, such as the textbook idea. 

Question: About textbooks, how do you go about evaluating their reading level? 

Answer: You can use Edward Fryers formula, which is based on the number of 
words in a sentence. You use the first sentence in the textbook. 

Coniment: One thing a reading teacher can do to prove to the faculty that 
their textbook selection is out of wha<:k, is to take exerpts from that text- 
book and u3e a cloze test on it and give the cloze test to the students In 
that class. Only the sharp ones are able to maintain the accepted percentage 
for the cloze formula which is In the fortys* The teacher will come to accept 
the fact that the students are dealing with a textbook that is way out of 
their grasp. I've do:ie this with three different textbooks on our campus. 
You could use the readlbllity fortnula, but the cloze procedure allows you to 
take the students who are in the classroom and test them against the book that 
they are using, You are not actually dealing with a reading level; you are 
dealing with these students and their book, 

Schwenker: In closing, I would like to share my thoughts about teaching: 

Teaching is school 

the gray-coffee brown sootiness 

of butted ashes 

winding, spiraling 

staircases - • - 

jammed parking lots... 
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Teaching Is . . . 

s tudents . . . 

lovely, vivacious 

people. . . 

people who 

like traffic lights 

are on and off 

about life, 

about 

the world 

In which they 

live. . . 

Teaching Is work. . . 
hard tedious work... 
encoding and decoding 
the messages, thoughts 
and ideas of students,., 
assisting them In 
expression, 
career choice. * . 
In the courses that 
might answer their need... 

Teaching is » , , 
creating 

something from nothing. . . 
incoherent scribbles.. . 
into pristine, 
logical thought . . . 

Teaching ts* . . 
understanding 
our souls , . , our 
strengths and weaknesses 
our egotism, . , 
our own 

small bits of genius,,. 
Teaching is 

understanding students... 
colleagues . * . 
their needs 

their actions, reactions 

their voids . . . 

and their vast potentials 
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Teaching is patience..* 
the art of explaining... 
and re-explalnlng. ► . 
perhaps in may ways 
the same materials... 

Teaching is 

thinking. . , 

evaluating. . . 

utilization of distinct 

measurable objectives 

the art of recollection... 

of hov it wag when we 

were on the other side of the 

desk. . . 

Teaching is feeling... 

feeling for the goodness 

in ourselves and in all men, . . 

But above all teaching Is 

keeping in tune 

with the changing needs of 

our students . . . 

and our society 

Just as the quiet 

sleek solar rays 
keep 

in contact 
with the 
spaceship 
earth. . . 
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